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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher’s Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of 
your soul immediately after your death. 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 


Name 2 - 
Address. a me re a eee 


City_ Zone State 








5000 hungry, homeless men find their way to 
St. Christopher’s Inn each year. They are fed, 
clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since it 
opened in 1909, no one has ever been turned 
away. 

Your purchase of a one hundred dollar 
Bond will help us carry on this noble work. 

If you would like to know more about St. 
Christopher’s Inn, send for our booklet. 


St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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This Month 


Was Mission Band Director. On 

January 27, Rev. Brendan Burns, 
S.A., for ten years head of Graymoor’s 
Mission Band, passed away suddenly. 
He had also been local Superior at the 
Friar’s House in New York City as 
well as a Chaplain of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. The funeral took 
place at Graymoor on January 31, where despite the many feet of snow 
and the very cold winter weather a large number of friends came for the 
obsequies. Fr. David Gannon, S.A., preached the eulogy. 





Fr. Brendan Burns, R.1I.P. 


About Ireland. Books about Ireland and its Saints have been coming 
from the pen of Miss Daphne D.C. Pochin-Mould since she left the 
University of London to study the Scottish Hebrides. From there she was 
led to a pursuit of the pathways of the early Irish missionaries. In An 
Irish Journey she tells about a trip out of Galway. Anne Tansey, who writes 
Cave on Saint’s Island, is a frequent contributor to THE Lamp. Page 4. 


The Russian-Chinese Axis. Whether or not a third World War will 

come will depend not on differences between Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
tung but on the ability of the U.S. to retain a clear-cut military supe- 
riority over the Soviet Union. In Moscow-Peiping Alliance the problem is 
discussed. Page 8. 

How To Handle Narcotics. Samuel Levine, of the Philadelphia Nar- 

cotics Bureau tells how both law enforcement and medical people must 
cooperate in solving the addiction problem. Page 14. 


What Is A Cursillo? The story of the Apostolic Groups who work among 

the Latin Americans in the U.S. is told by Silvester Alvarez, S.A. 
Page 16. 

NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “English in the Liturgy.” Rev. 

John A. O’Brien of Notre Dame University favors a vernacular liturgy. 

“The Bible: A Road To Reunion.” Father Geoffrey Wood, S.A., points 

out a contact between Catholic and non-Catholic. 





Bookbinding In England. Bro. Bernadine, S.A., works at the new Gray- 
moor Friary in London, pursuing a trade which he learned at the 
Trade School for Brothers in Cumberland, R.I. 





Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 





INVOKE | 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“I'm sending a small donation 
in honor of St. Anthony. After 
I had my baby I had some 
and I asked St. 
Anthony for help. As usual St. 


trouble 


Anthony came right to my aid. 
He has helped me so often.” 
Mrs. M.C. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor ‘to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





| room which I wanted to rent. 





LETTERS 








Two Favors 

Dear Father: I am sending you a check 
in honor of St. Anthony as I prayed to 
him for two favors which I received. I 
broke my leg six months ago and now 
I can walk on it again, and I also got the 
M.H. 


Family Helper 
Dear Father: St. Anthony has helped me 
find a job, helped my whole family with 


| their problems and is my cousin’s patron 


saint. He has helped me find many lost 
articles, so to show my appreciation and 
thankfulness I am writing this letter and 
enclosing $5.00. Miss D.B. 


New Position 


| Dear Father: Please accept this offering 
| in thanksgiving for 


favors received 
through prayers to St. Anthony. 

My son-in-law has found an excellent 
position after being unemployed for five 
months. There were three children to 
care for and another one on the way. My 
daughter has named the new arrival 
Anthony in honor of this wonderful 
Saint. I enjoy reading THe Lamp very 
much. Mrs. C.W. 


Buyer Found 


Dear Father: We were forced to sell 
our home because of my ill health. I 
promised St. Anthony an offering if we 
were successful in getting a buyer as 
real estate in this area has not been 
moving too well. I feel it was only 
through St. Anthony that a buyer was 
found so quickly. I am thankful to St. 
Anthony for his intercessions now and 
ever since I was a child. Please remember 
me in your prayers that God may restore 
me to good health. Mrs. J.E. McM 


Recovery 
Dear Father: My son-in-law had a 
nervous breakdown this past year and 
could not work. His mind was affected a 
lot. We prayed to St. Jude and I prom- 
ised $5.00 for the poor. Our prayers were 
heard and answered and he is feeling 
fine so far and is working again. 

Mrs. M.K. 


New House 

Dear Father: This letter should have 
been written a long time ago. I asked 
St. Anthony for a good house to live in 
as we were living in a two room shack. 
We have four children and the beds were 
already wall to wall. Well, St. Anthony 
helped us get a new house in a new 





housing development. I promised to send 
you a letter in Thanksgiving but never 
did. Since then everything has been 
going wrong. It’s all my fault, I should 
have written but I kept putting it off. 
Now we might even lose the house and 
there is no place to go. We have so many 
bills and we don’t get enough money 
to go around to all of them. I am praying 
to St. Anthony for help. 

Father, I am sending $1.00 for St 
Anthony’s Bread for the poor which | 
hope will help a little. May God bless 
Mrs. L.G. 


you. 


Apartment 

Dear Father: I am sending five dollars 
in thanks to God Almighty, His Divin« 
Son and also Blessed St. Anthony. I was 
almost out of my mind trying to find an 
apartment and when I finally did I had 
no money. I prayed to God and His Son 
and also St. Anthony and only through 
their help I received a check that I did 
not think I would get. I promised five 
dollars in thanksgiving. I will be ever 
grateful. C.M. 


Help in Speaking 

Dear Father: I have a little grandson 
who is now three. We thought he would 
never talk, although with motions he 
would make you know everything h« 
wanted. I started to get very worried anc 
promised an offering if my little Charley 
would start to talk so that we coul 
understand him. 

I have just finished a novena to th 
Immaculate Conception, which I mad 
for him also and now everyone is saying 
Charley is speaking fine lately. I an 
still praying that he will continue t 
improve. I will enclose my offering i 
thanksgiving to Our Lady of the Atone 
ment. Mrs. S.B 


Valuable Papers 

Dear Father: Several months ago my so1 
lost a billfold with important papers an: 
money, in school or the schoolyard. A 
couple of weeks went by and no on¢ 
returned it. 

So I then earnestly requested a 
Novena to St. Anthony to recover thé 
lost billfold. Within a couple of days 
someone handed my son his billfold witl 
the important papers but no money. My 
son was glad to get these valuable paper: 
back. We are all very grateful to St 
Anthony. Mrs. F.S 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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imcompleted 


4 burse is the estimated sum of money 
-equired for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ibles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
sriesthood. Is your patron saint among 
hose listed below? You are invited to 
,onor your heavenly namesake and at 
he same time help a Graymoor Friar 
.dvance to the priesthood. 


(Honor your favorite Saint 











t. Joseph: $ 224.85 
Mrs. ED., N.H., $5. 

¢. Peas 2... 1003.03 
Mrs. NC., Cal., $1. 

t. Cyril of Jerusalem: = 58.00 
t. Blase: 94.25 
SS  —— “Ree Rarer 4114.08 
MB, N.Y., $1; Mrs. KH, L.I., N.Y., $1; bay 


JM, Pa., $4; JD, Fla., $10; AK, N.Y., $1; ’ 
L.I., N.Y., $10; Mrs. EU, Conn., $3; EK, Me., 
$1; Mrs. GS, Cal., $2; Miss FF, N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
, L.L., N.Y., $1; Miss CG, N.J., $2; JH, L.I., 
.Y., $15; Mrs. ET, Va., $5; Miss JJ, Ky., $5; 
AA, Mo., $5; Mrs. DA, —: $1; Mrs. ES, Fla., 


JH, 

Mrs. JB; Mich., $1. 

jur Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 3085.45 
Mrs. TM, N.Y., $30; CH, Fla., $100; ED, S.C., 
$1; Mr.&Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5; Mrs. JM, Mich., $2. 


: 3411.47 
Mrs. DA, Mass., $2; Mr. 8. CD, NJ., $2; 
Mrs. OZ, N.Y., $2; Mrs. MM. N.Y., $1. 
Sacred Heart: __ : ........ 4700.38 
Mrs. CG, N.¥., $2; Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; Mrs. JC, 
Kans., $3; Mrs. JK., N.Y., $10; Mrs. IA, Mass., 
$2; Mrs. NC, Cal., be Mr:&Mrs. CO, Conn., $2: 

J. 





Mr.&Mrs. TF, N. 

Blessed Martin de Porres: See 
Mrs. JM, Mich., $2; ED, S.C., $1. 

Our Lady of Perpetual eas 8 8 § 
IC, N.Y., $2; ED, S.C., $1. 

St. Jud 2220.02 





Mrs. KH, L.I., N.Y - N.Y., $1; Mrs. NC, 
Cal., $1; Anon., $1; Mrs =: 5 Kans., $3; ED, 
Mich., $1; LB, N.H., $30 Mrs. S, N.Y., $1; 
Miss RH, Wash., D.C’ $1; Tes, FS, Wash., D.C., 


$3; Mrs. MA, Mich., $1; Mr. DC, Mass., $1; Mrs. 
CF, Wash., D.C., $2.50; Mrs. JD, Miss., ‘$2. 

All ‘Saints: ie ‘ ¥ 1493.87 
Mrs. DQ, N.J., $3; Mrs. NC, Cal., $1; Mrs TE, 






























N.Y., $3. 
Ons" Lady of Fatima: = ae 
NC, Cal., $1; Mrs. PM, N.Y., $2. 

infant of Prague: sein sae 682.59 

5 DB, Cal., $5; Miss FF, N.Y., $1; Mrs. KB, 
J 4 

Father Paul: 2071.19 

JL,Sr., N.Y., $25. 

St Christopher: eas a 

Mrs. NC, Cal., $1; DB, Cal., $5. 

St. Michael: _ 852.50 

1, T8., WY... 

Our Sorrowful Mother: 222.92 

Mrs. DA, Mass., $1. 

St. Frances Cabrini: 738.03 

Our Lady of the At t: 4301.89 

Mrs. FD, Md., $3. 

Little Flower: _ 4334.91 

AV, N.Y., $1. 

Immaculate Conception: ee 1124.70 

AW, ; Mrs. IA, N.Y., eae 

St. = the ‘Baptist: arabs rah als BE 2 927.85 

JA, 

St. Maria Goretti: 

JF, Pa., $10. 

St. Anne: SS ee a aeceee ee ae Se eee 

GD, Can., $5. 

St. Pius X: os 

St. Clare: 

Precious Blood: § 5 

Holy Family: 584.00 

Our Lady of Prompt. “Succor: 492.60 

Our Lady of La Leche: 49.00 

Our Lady of Faith: 33.00 

St. Germaine: - 206.00 

Most Holy Trinity: é : 122.20 

Our Lady of sorenes . : 111.50 

St. Philomena: tes Bee MES — 646.00 

St. Margaret Mary: 562.55 

Holy Souls: - ae : 792.92 


Mrs. DA, Mass., $1. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 
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Last YEAR over 11,000 Negro converts were received into the 
Church. These conversions brought the total to over 600,000 
Catholic Negroes in the United States. Considering that there 
are 15 million Negroes in this country, this could hardly be 
called mass conversion. It is, however, a significant trend. 

American Negroes everywhere are showing greater interest 
in the Catholic Church. The message that Catholicism is not 
exclusively a white man’s religion is being recognized by the 
American Negro. More and more he feels at home with other 
Catholics and in Catholic places. 

As the Negro becomes more educated, he realizes that 
popular evangelism and “ole-time-religion” with its  senti- 
mentality do not satisfy his spiritual longings. The “Amen... 
Alleluia” of the revivals and the Daddy Grace spectacles are 
losing their hold. 

Perhaps the Negro, who is among the oldest Americans, 
will turn to the Church for the moral strength he desires and 
the justice he deserves. If this is to take place in the near future, 
Catholics will have to begin treating all men as they would 
treat Christ. They will have to become fired with the ideal of 
enlarging the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Father Eugene Figueroa, S.A., pastor of Our Lady of the 
Atonement Mission at Kinston, N.C., is pictured above with two 
young parishioners. Many more missionaries—educated through 
the Burses of kind benefactors—will be necessary before the 
millions of other American Negroes will hear the 
truths of the Church. 
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Not far from the Galway Bay celebrated in song is this typical Irish village of Clifden in County Galway. For visitors it is best to start 
a trip through Ireland, not from Dublin to Cork, but like the author of this article, to follow the paths of the early saints and holy people 


nom Galw 


An Irish Journey 


by Daprune D. C. Pocutn-MouLp 


“You want to go on a hooker?” The young 
Dominican, who a moment before had_ been 
preaching tempestuously in Irish, had me by the 
arm, pulled me through the tightly packed crowd, 
and pushed me into the boat moored alongside. The 
occasion was the annual blessing of Galway Bay 
by the Dominican fathers. Priests and acolytes were 
crowded onto one of the surviving sailing boats 
(hookers). The slightly distorted singing of “Ave 
Maris Stella” (Star of the Sea) blared from the 
choir and loudspeakers on a beflagged and_be- 
ribboned modern trawler. The fishing fleet moved 
out into the bay, the sail boats tacking against a 
stiff breeze. The crowd left behind on the shore 
became a dark blur. For me, it seemed there was 
a certain symbolism in this being pushed onto a 
small boat by a Dominican. I had in fact been flung 
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into Peter’s boat, into the Church, in rather simila 
fashion. 

There are, tucked away in remote glens und 
the Irish hills, old sites of early Celtic monasteri: 
and churches, and ancient carved pillar stones an 
crosses still there to be found amongst the bracken 
and the heather. Now and again, they bear not on! 
the cross and a variety of ornamental designs, bu 
the ancient symbol of the Church. One such, tha 
I know, close under Ireland’s highest mountains, ha 
the simple outlines of a boat with the cross for mast 

Out there in Galway Bay, I saw the symbol « 
the ship of the Church in very real fashion. Th 
mixture, of young and old, of all sorts, packed tigh 
aboard her; and more striking still, the growin: 
divide between the ship and the people on th 
shore. For sailing in Peter’s boat is not only ai 
adventurous journey over stormy seas, but it is 
separation from the land. A chasm of belief and out- 
look opens between you and the non-Catholic world 
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Ross Castle, on the shores of the Lower Lake, Killarney, dates from 
the 14th century and was once the home of the powerful 
O'Donoghue of the Glens 


The Sea 


My personal journey to the Faith had had indeed 
its maritime connections all the way. I had gone 
island jumping in search of the Celtic saints amongst 
the Scottish Islands, learning, like them long ago, 
the way to jump from a tossing boat onto a wet and 
slippery cliff foot. In Scotland, I was a militant 
agnostic, seeing religion as a lie, a shackle on the 
mind of man, an object to destroy in the name of 
truth. lt came about that I wanted to write about the 
Scottish Hebrides and took the early Celtic saints 
and their churches there as a linking theme. I saw 
the book as a mission, the beginning of an apostolate 
of attack upon the Church: the Celtic saints as men 
too reasonable to believe but using the superstition 
of religion as a cloak and a lever to attain political 
and material ends. It was my purpose to study in 
particular that man from Ireland, Columcille of 
lona, who was in very truth a politician as well as a 
priest and a poet, a scholar and a saint, not to 
inention being handy with a boat. I followed him 
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onto Iona, which was easy, and onto the rocky island 
hermitage of the Garvellach Islands in the Firth of 
Lorne, which was rather more difficult to organize. 
There on the Garvellach Islands is a very early 
chapel half ruined. Maybe it was there that Colum- 
cille offered Mass, the famous “Mass of the Saints” 
when Comgall and Brendan and Kenneth and 
Cormac were present, and a bright light flamed over 
Columcille’s head at the Consecration. 

But if I was fo begin, in this book which I 
planned, an attack upon religion, I needed to do 
more than follow the saints out to islands. I needed 
to know in detail what they were alleged to have 
believed. To attack successfully you must have full 
information on your objectives. That took me to 
inquire of the Benedictine monks in Fort Augustus, 
seeking a statement of what exactly these Catholics 
did believe. 

And here I should add that my reading of history, 
as an agnostic, without a party line, was that, if 
Christianity was true, then the true Church was 
Rome. I could not hold what had at first seemed the 
attractive theory of a free and almost Presbyterian 
Celtic Church. Liturgy, writings, prayers, all the 
surviving evidence of the so-called Celtic “Church” 
showed it a conscious part of the Church Universal. 
Communications were slower and more difficult; 
the centralized and detailed administrative control 
of the modern Church was simply not possible for 
many centuries. People go astray by comparing the 
modern organization of the Church with what they 
know of the Celtic Church, not realizing that the 
less centralized more autonomous conditions they 
find there were not unique in the Church of that 
time but universal. 

So it was to the Catholic Church, and not to any 
other group, that I went looking for a full statement 
of what Christianity was. That was how I got, much 
against the grain, pushed onto Peter's boat. 

I had seen belief as a running away from reality, 
and the Gospels as unreliable documents. But now 
my inquiries discovered that the Church had a 
rational philosophy—the last thing in the world | 
had ever connected with her—and that she could, 
by reason alone, prove the existence of God, and 
something of what He might be like. The second 
shock was the detailed examination of the historicity 
of the Gospels—that they can be shown to go back 
almost to the times about which they tell, and that 
the text can be shown to be reliable, and not inter- 
polated with assorted late myths. 

It seemed then, that if I could not break the 
arguments for the existence of God, then I must 
believe in Him; that if I could not discover genuine 
flaws in the Gospel texts, they must be accepted, as 
one would accept other such ancient documents, 
as genuine. 

From outside, the Catholic appears shut in by his 
incredible beliefs. Maybe, one thinks, the convert 
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took the step from some intellectual weakness, 
seeking a kind of mental cushion to absorb the hard 
shocks of life. Yet, in fact, it is the other way around. 
The convert discovers that his reception into the 
Church is not the end of the story but the beginning. 
It is a widening of the known world, of horizons 
giving a meaning, echoing into eternity, to the most 
trivial actions. 

But I could not describe my own experience of 
the Church in terms better than that of the small 
boat on the rough sea. For belief is much more of 
a rough sea than unbelief. For the first time, you 
experience the gale force winds of the devil's in- 
tellectual temptations! It is true that some converts 
experience feelings of devotion. I never have myself, 
but rather have been faced with the continual 
tossing, the driving spray, on this little boat! It is a 
voyage of discovery, of course; it is a journey more 
exciting than any atheist or agnostic ever takes. It 
involves the discovery of God and of His love; the 
discovery of the meaning of the Mass, of the liturgy, 
of Our Lady, of the angels and the saints, of Catholic 
theology and philosophy. And this progressive dis- 
covery, this knowledge of the Faith, is not something 
to have for yourself alone. It is something to be 
handed on to other people. We are all called to the 
apostolate. 

And here the symbol changes from the ship to 
the fire, the Easter Candle and the Light of Christ, 
the brilliance of truth in a darkened world. Our 
individual candles take light on Easter night, the 
light of Christ given not to us alone but for us to 
assume our individual, personal part in enlightening 
the world. On the convert, the burden of the 
apostolate, in whatever form it may take for him, is 
perhaps greater than on the born Catholic. For the 
convert has seen both sides, understands both sides. 
In a sense he knows how to bridge the gap between 
shore and ship. 


Cave On Saints’ Island 
by ANNE TANSEY 


When Sir Shane Leslie, well known writer and 
world traveller legally deeded Saints’ Island, 1,000 
acres of the waters of Lough Derg and 30 small, 
adjacent islands, to the Bishop of Clogher, in 1960, 
he returned to the Church one of the strangest spots 
on earth, known as St. Patrick's Purgatory. 

It was in a cave on Saints’ Island that St. Patrick 
is reputed to have prayed that the pains of Purgatory 
might be revealed to him. He was so awed by the 
vision that on departing from the cave, he ordered 
that henceforth, the island should be a terrestrial 
purgatory, where sinners could atone for their sins 
by fasting and praying. 

It was at Lough Derg that St. Patrick is said to 
have placed a curse on the salmon. In the ancient 
days the lake abounded in this species of fish, 
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making a pleasant addition to the frugal fare of the 
monks who inhabited the islands. 

On one occasion the monks on Saints’ Island 
planned to have salmon for St. Patrick’s supper. 
Usually a small net would bring in sufficient fish 
for the evening repast. On this occasion, however, 
the monks fished all day and caught nothing. When 
they explained their failure to St. Patrick on his 
arrival, being tired, and hungry after his long 
mission journey, and having looked forward to the 
delicacy, he declared that henceforth salmon should 
no more inhabit the waters of Lough Derg. Salmon 
was never seen there again. Attempts to introduce 
salmon to the lake have failed consistently. 

Accounts of experiences at St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
are to be found in ancient manuscripts in libraries 
throughout Europe, many written by eminent 
authorities. Some allowed their imaginations to run 
away on the matter of visions, but none exaggerated 
the severity of the pilgrimage. Its austerity can b« 
determined from the fact that it was considered as 
great a challenge to travel to Ireland and endure th« 
penances at St. Patrick's Purgatory as to join th« 
Crusades to fight for the Holy Land! 

Monks and members of the hierarchy, peasants 
and soldiers, knights and noblemen from ever) 
country in the world have converged on Saints 
Island during the centuries, some to atone for grave 
sins. One of the most precious documents in th« 
archives devoted to the works of St. Catherine o! 
Siena, is a letter to a young monk comforting him 
because he had been denied permission by his 


i : 

If the traveller is lucky he will come across the continuation 0° 

such old customs as that of “Dancing at the Crossroads.” Bette 
still, he might participate 
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For two months each summer, thousands of pilgrims visit the 









superiors to go to Ireland to make the pilgrimage at 
Lough Derg. 

Many of the pilgrims claimed to have had visions 
while in the “cave.” Ecclesiastical authorities have 
frowned upon such stories. The vision of the pilgrim, 
Nicholas, described in a_ fifteenth-century book 
ywrinted at Nuremburg, written by Jacobus de 
Voragine, outdoes Dante in descriptions of after- 
arth abodes. One reading of his vision of Hell would 
end the most hardened sinner running to the con- 
essional. It consisted of wild beasts, serpents, 
lemons, devouring flames, pools of boiling metals 
nd intolerable stench. 

The austerity of the pilgrimage itself cannot be 
liscounted. There is nothing like these penitential 
wractices carried on in any part of the world today. 
(he pilgrimage of St. Patrick's Purgatory is the 
dest existing institution of the Irish Church and 
orms a connecting link between the days of St. 
’atrick and the present. 

The pilgrimage has always been regulated and 
onducted by ecclesiastical authorities. It has never 
een interrupted, at least for any notable time. While 
he land and adjacent waters were confiscated by 
he crown during penal days, and while its churches 
ind religious houses were razed and severe penalties 
invoked against pilgrims, the pilgrimages continued 
nevertheless. Pilgrims who were caught making the 
“stations” were heavily fined. Those who could not 
afford to pay the fine were publicly whipped. When 
the cave of St. Patrick was filled with stones by 
the crown, pilgrims carried the stones away one 


iscinating Island of Station, on the waters of lonely Lough 
Derg, Ireland’s famous place of Pilgrimage 
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Because of the wind tearing in from the Atlantic Ocean, the altar 
where Mass is said at Croagh Patrick, Ireland’s holy mountain, 





at a time, restoring it to its original condition. 

Primate Hugh MacMahon, writing of Station 
Island in 1714 says, “Whilst everywhere else 
throughout the kingdom the ecclesiastical functions 
have ceased by reason of the prevailing persecution, 
in this island, as if it were placed in another orb, the 
exercise of religion is free and public, which is to be 
attributed to a special favor of Divine Providence, 
and to the merits of St. Patrick.” 

A few years ago I interested a young Irish priest 
in St. Patrick’s Purgatory to the extent that he made 
the pilgrimage on his vacation. When he returned 
to his parish church he wrote to me stating that he 
was not at all sure that I had done him a favor and 
hoped sincerely that he would in time recover from 
the austere penances he had undergone. This in 
spite of the fact that penances have been periodically 
modified. During the 1700's the duration was nine 
days. This was reduced to six, and finally in the 18th 
century down to three. 

It is no longer necessary to spend the “vigil” in 
the cave. This period is now spent in the “prison 
chapel” which replaced the cave in 1780 because it 
was unable to accommodate the growing number of 
pilgrims. It serves the same purpose as the original 
cave. The night-long vigil is endured without food, 
water, or rest. 

To gain the indulgences one must spend 72 
hours on the island and follow the rules and regu- 
lations to the letter under the watchful eyes of the 
Augustinian Fathers who have been in charge of the 


shrine since the twelfth century. (Cont. on page 26) 















must be sheltered with glass 
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However much we hear about 
the “conflict” 

between a “peaceful” Nikita and 
a “warmongering Mao their 


basic goals remain the same 


by LIBRA® 


Apparently a woman’s place is in the factory in Communist China. 
This woman is operating a precision machine of the type supplied 
*by Russia 
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By and large Chinese production and technology are out of date 
by at least fifty years and primitive methods of building are still 
utilized 


About The 


ODAY, the USSR and the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic (CPR), assisted by the lesser 
nations in the Communist bloc and by party 
members and fellow travellers in non- 
Communist countries, skillfully are working to try t 
win new converts to their atheistic, totalitarian cause 

How can we sharpen our understanding of the 
functioning of the Sino-Soviet alliance and_ th 
threats it is posing to our national interests an 
individual values? First, it is necessary to examin¢ 
the revolutionary doctrine which guides and in 
fluences the day-to-day behavior of the Soviet an: 
Chinese leaders. Second, one must seek to separat 
the factors serving to cause friction between the tw: 
powers from the influences simultaneously workin 
to cement their partnership. From this perspective 
it will be possible to decide what to expect from th« 
future and how to evaluate the reports in our new: 
media that a Sino-Soviet “rift” is imminent. 

First, what is the basic doctrine which guides th: 
Soviet and Chinese leaders? Communist revolution 
ary doctrine comprises a fundamental set of secula 
principles, updated when necessary, upon whicl 


*: RA is the pseudonym of a person who for the past decad: 
has monitored Sino-Soviet developments from Washington 
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Vao Tse-tung chats with Khruschchev in a waiting room of the airport on latter’s visit to Peiping. During his stay in Peiping, Khrushchev 
met and held talks with Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, Chairman of the People’s 
Republic of China 


all decisions and actions are based. As it exists today, 
this operational code combines the contributions of 
all key leaders of the Communist movement, from 
Marx and Engels to the present. Mao Tse-Tung’s 
innovations, which adapted Communist ideology to 
\sian requirements, have been added to the prin- 
ciples formulated by Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 

In the barest outline, the version of this doctrine 
currently accepted by both Moscow and Peiping 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The ultimate aim of Communism is global 
hegemony, subjugation of all non-Communists, and 
suppression of all competing religious and secular 
beliefs. 

2. Conflict with the free world is a protracted 
struggle; the global revolution is to be completed in 
stages. 

3. All types of military and non-military means 
f conflict, employed in an infinite variety of com- 
binations and variations and constantly regrouped 
is events require, should be used to break down 
resistance to Communism and to seize power in any 
iation where an opportunity occurs. Flexibility of 
iction is the key to success. 

4. In rare instances, opportunities for Commu- 
lists to come to power in a given nation by non- 
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violent means—winning a majority in the legislature, 
for example—may eventuate. In most cases, however, 
violent overthrow of extant non-Communist regimes 


will be required. 

5. Revolution can be accomplished either covertly 
or overtly. Covert revolution involves concealing 
USSR and CPR involvement and masking the 
attempt as an “internal affair.” Local Communists 
and fellow travelers will lead efforts successfully to 
complete a covert revolution. By contrast, overt 
revolution usually involves war—a Communist state 
invades another state and conquers it. 

6. The existence of nuclear weapons and _ the 
continuing lack of decisive Soviet military superiority 
over. the strongest opponent, the United States, has 
complicated the problem of how to extend Com- 
munist gains by means of war. But the likelihood of 
a situation’s arising in which some type of war must 
be waged cannot be ruled out. In fact, Moscow’s 
possession of advanced military weapons furnishes a 
convenient shield under which local revolutions in 
selected areas can be encouraged and supported 
without risking direct Western nuclear retaliation. 

7. At the moment, “revolutionary opportunities” 
are particularly likely to occur in the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia, Africa, (Cont. on page 20) 
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KDITORIALS 


Kaster Joy 


»Sunday is the center and the summit of the Christian week. It is the day partic- 
ularly dedicated to God. 

Easter Sunday is the center and the summit of the Christian year. It is the 
Day of Days. All the fervent longings of Advent, all the holy joys of Christmas, 
all the penance and prayers of Lent, all the mourning and sorrows of Passiontide-- 
all are but preliminaries to Easter; all look forward to the glorious Resurrectio: 
of our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 

In God's providence, this Resurrection takes place in our clime just at the 
time when nature herself seems to be rising from the grave. After a long, cold 
winter we feel the fragrant breath of a spring which brings new life. 

Every Sunday of the year partakes of the glory of Easter Sunday. The origi- 
nal Sabbath observance was transferred in Apostolic times to Sunday because of 
this. 

At Easter, more than at any other season of the year, we Share in the joy of 
Jesus--Who is the Joy of the World. 


The Orthodox and Reunion 


PIn a recent issue of At-One-Ment., published by the Graymoor Friars at Atonement 





Seminary, Washington 17, D.C., Fr. Paschal Angell, S.A., discusses the attitude of 
the Orthodox Churches towards the Ecumenical Movement initiated by Protestants. 
According to his findings, "no one voice can speak for the entire Orthodox 
Communion on ecumenical matters....Spokesmen for one or another Orthodox Church 
do reach opposite conclusions concerning the Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical 


Movement." 

Since the year 1920 the Orthodox Church, particularly in Greece, expressed 
itself as in favor of closer contact with Ecumenical Conferences on Faith and 
Order, while at the same time making it clear that doctrinal differences existed 
between the Orthodox and the Protestant members of the movement. 

The classical stand of the Orthodox Church in general is that “organic and 
dogmatic union can be only realized on the basis of the first Seven Ecumenical 
Councils. In the absence of such a re-union, the Orthodox Church sees no possi- 
bility for union. The faith of Christ is unchanging. Until such a time as all 
Christians can recognize the truth of the Orthodox faith as expressed in these 
Councils, or until a subSequent Ecumenical Council can legitimately resolve those 
questions now at issue all that can be accomplished is a unity of action based upo: 
that degree of agreement obtaining between Christians of diverse confessions." 

The question of possible Orthodox-Catholic theological discussions is a poin 
upon which there are differences of opinion between various Orthodox spokesmen. 
Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, 
President of the World Council of Churches, stressed that the Patriarchate would 
"never participate in any conversation with the Roman Catholic Church which does 
not have as its eventual aim the inclusion of Protestants." 

At the same time Rev. Alexander Schmemann, noted American Russian Orthodox 
theologian, stated that the consensus of the Orthodox did not demand that 
Protestants must participate in any discussion which Orthodox representatives 
have with Catholic theologians. 

Meanwhile Patriarch Athenagoras I of Constantinople has announced a pan- 
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Orthodox meeting to be held on the island of Rhodes in 1961 which will attempt to 
formulate Orthodox policy in regard to the Ecumenical Movement. Whether any dis- 
cussion of the coming Vatican Ecumenical Council will take place remains to be 
seen. 


Labor-Management Relations 


»Some of the reasons for the increased tension in labor-management relations were 
expressed several months ago by Arthur J. Goldberg, now the Secretary of Labor: 
"We live in an age of revolutionary technological change ‘and in an age of extra- 

‘dinary international tension. Traditional practices, which have served us so 
well, and which would continue to do so if we were really at peace, must be 
adapted to a period where our whole life is being challenged. Traditional prac- 

ices, which served us so well, must’ be adapted to an age when our industrial 
society is being transformed by technological advance." 

These two factors--namely, 1) automation and 2) the Cold War together with 

increased foreign competition and 4) inflation have all conspired to strain the 
peration of collective bargaining. 

Of these four, management has tended to emphasize foreign competition and 
inflation. Their claim is that annual wage increases and traditional work rules 
have made it exceedingly difficult to compete with foreign firms because the 
American public will not pay inflationary prices when they can purchase cheaper 
articles from other sources. According to Benjamin L. Masse, in a recent 
article in America, "Management believes that whatever is wrong with eollective 
bargaining would soon be righted if 1) unions stopped challenging and impeding its 
‘unction of managing, and 2) union 'monopolies' were prohibited by law." 

This solution offered by management is regarded by labor as no solution at 
all. It would, they say, so cripple unions as to make them ineffective. Many 
labor leaders have favored the proposition first advanced last summer by Arthur J. 
Goldberg. This would place the question to be discussed before a small group of 
leaders from both labor and industry. Subsequently, representatives of the AFL- 
CIO and of the National Association of Manufacturers were asked by President 
Eisenhower to get together and chart a program. So far several meetings have been 
held, but no report of progress has appeared. 





Nationalism and Patriotism 


>The excited Nationalist movements of the past few years have roared through most 
of Africa and Asia. These movements are characterized by an anti-foreign, anti- 
western, and anti-colonial element. Basically the have a racial tinge which 
expresses itself by a common reaction of these people against the power of Western 
Europe and America. 

Many people in Europe and America consider this Nationalist movement as 
simply evil. However, if it includes a desire to win national independence, self- 
government, the improvement of living standards, and the affirmation of the dignity 
of the human person, who would say that it is wholly evil? During the advance of 
Western Europe and America towards democratic self-government, there were times 
when it was difficult to distinguish nationalistic violence from the human desire 
to live as free men. 

The danger in Africa today is that a misguided Nationalism will so arouse 
the people that they will pursue violent goals which will not in the long run 
bring them freedom. For example, what kind of a Kenya would result from a Mau Mau 
victory? The violence which originally was turned on Europeans in Africa would 
then be turned against the Africans themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the UN will be given a stronger hand to guide Afri- 
can people towards independence by just means. Our complete withdrawal from 
Africa would be a catastrophe for the West and a picnic for Moscow. 
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The main mark of fiction best-sellers is an 


excited awareness of the mood of the moment 


SELECTING iz 
A BEST-SELLER 


by RILEY HUGHES 


VERYONE likes to talk intelligently about the 

latest books on the market,” reads the blurb 

for a course in adult education currently 

being offered by a well known university. 
One way, the shortcut way, to “talk intelligently” 
about books, I suppose, is to take a course from 
somebody who has read the books, or to read book 
reviews. The best way, of course, is to read the 
books themselves. 

But does one “owe it to oneself,” as the ad- 
vertisements for a large book club suggest, to “keep 
up’? There would seem to be something pathetic in 
the frantic scramble to keep up with the reading 
Joneses—to regard books solely as status symbols. 
The value of the symbols keeps changing, for one 
thing. How can one be sure that having read and 
being prepared on ten best-sellers is equal to, or 
better than, owning a power lawnmower? 

If chatting about best-selling books, or even 
reading them, for the sole purpose of filling up 
awkward conversational gaps is short-sighted, it is 
perhaps equal blindness to ignore _ best-sellers 
altogether. Charles Lamb, in an_ uncharacteristic 
mood of petulence, once said, “Whenever a new 
book comes out, I read two old ones.” There are 
times when the reader of fiction, bored or sickened 
by the current output, will feel like echoing Lamb’s 
sentiment. Yet to make the ignoring of current 
literature a deliberate principle of one’s reading is to 
miss out on much of the life of one’s time. 


HE best-selling books of the moment—any moment 

—are one’s contemporaries. Often their titles are 
as much a part of the current scene as the titles of 
the top movies of the moment. They are often better 
known-for their distribution is nationwide and not 
limited to a handful of Broadway theaters—than the 
titles of the best attended plays of the season. Their 
authors are often well known, even prominent, 
figures, and what they have to say is part of the 
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ever developing panorama of news and events. To 
rule out best-sellers—not simply to pick and choose, 
but to ignore them entirely—is to rule out a signifi- 
cant aspect of contemporary culture. “I am up to the 
neck in the life of my times,” George Bernard Shaw 
boasted. The average reader may not feel the need 
for that degree of involvement in his culture, but 
he will not wish to live all of the time, mentally and 
emotionally, in the past. 

Often best-selling books—and this is, oddly 
enough, truer of fiction than of non-fiction—are 
extensions of the day’s headlines. They give us, 
frequently, that part of the iceberg—the larger part— 
which does not show above the waterline of the 
day’s newspapers or the week’s newsmagazines. The 
coming of Hawaii to Statehood and Hawaii's par- 
ticipation in the recent presidential election and to 
the electoral count provide a case in point. Readers 
of James Michener’s durably best-selling novel 
Hawaii could not have been startled to read in their 
newspapers the rather astonishing fact that the new 
State’s electoral ballots were formally counted and 
accredited in the former throne room of a former 
royal palace. 


EST-SELLERS, then, are often news in themselves 
B and they often get behind the news. They give 
news the “full treatment,” in an amplitude possible 
to no other means. Sometimes, of course, the news 
is very old news indeed, as in the case of Mackinlay 
Kantor’s Andersonville, a notable best-seller. One can 
count on the novelists—Kantor’s book is set in a 
Confederate prison—as well as the historians to keep 
us informed about life in the stirring days of the 
Civil War. We might as well resign ourselves, by the 
way, to the certainty that the War Between the States 
will be coterminous in the headlines with the new 
Kennedy administration. 

Books are news, in other words, and it is this 
fact which justifies newspapers in giving space to 
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the review of books. But just as some news stories 
are tucked away in an obscure corner of page 
fourteen, and others land on page one with banner 
leadlines, so do some books attract more attention 
--and sell more copies—than do others. There is no 
scientific, sure way of determining a best-seller list, 
apparently. The best-seller list in the New York 
Times, the best known of such lists and the most 
influential, does not always have the same ordering 
of titles as the weekly lists in Publishers’ Weekly, an 
equally distinguished trade journal. 


F a novel is selling twenty to thirty thousand 
| copies, Publishers’ Weekly will call this title a 
“candidate” for the list. A bookstore sale of over 
thirty thousand hardcover copies will win the author 
and his book places somewhere at the bottom rungs 
of the list. With a sale of fifty thousand copies a 
title is ordinarily a shoo-in. Since the average first 
novel sells from three to five thousand copies—and 
it now takes a sale of six or seven thousand for the 
publisher to “break even”—a sale of fifty thousand 
copies is phenomenal, especially for a first novel. A 
few first novels do make the list; I noted three or 
four on several recent ones I checked. Much rarer 
is the presence of a first novel in the number-one 
position. Still, it does happen. The most notable 
recent instance is the long run of more than a year of 
Allen Drury’s Advise and Consent. 


HE best guarantee that the first novelist, or any- 
| body else in fact, can have that his book will be 
placed among the week’s immortals is selection by 
a major book club. Such selection automatically 
confers best-sellerdom. But any week’s list will show 
beside the book’s title the name not of a first novelist 


‘ but of a practiced hand. For some mysterious reason, 


for example, all the novels of Frances Parkinson 
Keyes are best-sellers. “A novel by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes” is almost a definition of the term. Why this 
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should be so, for they are invariably badly written, 
is difficult to determine. Mrs. Keyes is, of course, a 
gracious gentlewoman, but that fact alone cannot 
account for her automatic eminence. Some pretty 
ungracious scamps seem to appear on the lists too. 
Another fine quality of Mrs. Keyes is that she is, for 
all her books, a most careful researcher. This would 
seem to be closer to the heart of the matter—to have 
something to do with writing. But other novelists 
are formidable when it comes to research—Michener 
and Kantor to name two—and they use their research 
for more serious purposes. Mrs. Keyes employs 
research, particularly in her historical and period 
novels, to describe what people wore, what their 
furniture looked like, exactly what businesses or 
other enterprises were flourishing—things like that. 


Np what readers would be likely to be the most 
Dtactna in the exact line and figure of, say, an 
1884 hair-do? Women, of course. It is often thought 
that women make up the bulk of the novel-reading 
class today, as traditionally they have done. This may 
be so, but it is difficult to believe that most of the 
readers of certain titles are women. Take Advise 
and Consent, for example, with its intricate know]- 
edge and exposition of the intrigues of political 
Washington and of the Senate as an institution. 
There is no way of knowing for certain, but it would 
seem reasonable to assume that more men than 
women have read and are reading this quite readable 
book. 

Recent and current best-sellers written by women 
can perhaps be more reliably accounted for as 
placed on the lists by hosts of female readers than 
can Mr. Drury’s book. Elizabeth Goudge, Mary Ellen 
Chase, and Victoria Holt are women writers—only 
the last is a new writer—who obviously landed on 
the list for gentle, kindly, and romantic yarns written 
from the woman’s angle. When Nicholas Monsarrat, 
John O’Hara, or even (Cont. on page 30) 
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If this young man does not get this “shot” his body will be racked 
by the pain of the last “shot” wearing off. American society is 
exasperated by this growing problem and asks: How can such 
people be helped or encouraged to “kick” the treacherous habit 


O answer the question as to whether addiction 

is a Law Enforcement problem or Medical 

problem with a yes or no would be to assume 

that narcotic addiction is a very simple 
problem. It is not. It is neither all black nor all 
white. It is quite complex. 

Like every problem which affects the welfare 
of the individual and of the community at the same 
time it is a problem which concerns many disciplines. 
To understand the implications involved in drug 
addiction it is obvious that one should know some- 
thing of this problem. 

We must not be content to call the addict a 
“sick” perscn without understanding the nature of 
the “illness.” All “ailments” are not and cannot be 
treated alike. 


fJ\HERE are some who would make it appear that 

there is dissension between law enforcement and 
medicine in the field of narcotic control. This is not 
so. However, I suggest that without the help of law 
enforcement, medical efforts alone would be 
smothered. The fact is that the hand of medicine 
cannot reach far enough to overcome the seduction 
of narcotics until it has law enforcement to remove 
the all too willing victim from the blandishments of 
heroin and to place him physically within reach of 
what modern medicine can do for him. Law enforce- 
ment is not in opposition nor is it a substitute for the 
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Few known habits can grip a person's 
will like drug addiction 
Should the cure take place in the jail 


or in the hospital? 


The Drug 
Addiction 


Problem 


by SAMUEL LEVINE 


District Supervisor, Bureau of Narcotics 





work of the physician in this very important area. 

Addiction by its very nature is a contagious 
disease. We have a transmittal characteristic in the 
narcotic addiction phenomenon. It is the addict who 
transmits the addiction to the neophyte or beginner. 

But we must go beyond the infectious aspects of 
the addiction. How does one become infected? Does 
the addiction seek out its victims? Is addiction 
accidental? No, the neophyte knows what he is 
doing; he has freedom of will. All experiences with 
the drug addict show that long before he ever had an 
experience with narcotic drugs, he had already 
evidenced and involved himself in anti-social 


deviate, and criminal activities. It was only after 


this involvement that he was for the first time placed 
in a position, of his own doing, to be offered the 
opportunity to experience the narcotic drug. This 
offer came not from the dope peddler but from his 
“friend” a drug user. 


HEN I mentioned that there were many dis- 
W ciplines concerned with the narcotic addiction 
problem, I was also thinking of religion. Hence. 
when there was a rise in youthful addiction in New 
York City, Francis Cardinal Spellman was able to 
state that not a single case of drug addiction had 
been found in the parochial schools of the Arch- 
diocese of New York. “In fact,” said His Eminence, 
“after intensive investigation we have not discovered 
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even one instance of drug peddling.” His Eminence 
was aware of what all of us in enforcement know: 
‘hat it is the addict who seeks out the peddlers. 

In our deliberations to determine as to whether 
the problem of addiction is for the physician or the 
lice officer we must not overlook or ignore the 
wo basic factors of contagion and previous activity. 
(o ignore them would be doing an injustice to the 
ddict who needs help and a hazard to the com- 
iunity which deserves protection. 

We should also consider the definition of the 
ddict given to us by the medical profession. 
.ccording to that definition the addict is one who 
as lost the power of self control in relation to the 
lrug he uses; how can we expect him to voluntarily 
ease using drugs? Nor can we expect him to 
oluntarily place himself in the hands of the 
hysician to be institutionalized for withdrawal 
herapy. 


fyEING unable and unwilling to impose his own 
5 control in relation to this behavior which is both 
elf destructive and socially dangerous, then society 
nust impose external controls. 

All experience, including that of the medical 
profession, has shown that it is virtually impossible 
to conduct withdrawal therapy unless the addict is 
ommitted to a special institution. Further, that 
supervision must continue after release from the 
institution. This to give the addict the necessary 
counselling and after-care and also to return him to 
the institution without delay if he reverts to the use 
of drugs. 





his policewoman, disguised as a high school student, mingled with 
groups of students at a New York High School where marijuana 
peddlers were observed 
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It is at this point that the question often arises as 
to whether narcotic addiction is a problem for the 
physician or the law enforcement officer. Here we 
encounter the false reasoning that to compel the 
addict to undergo treatment and to continue this 
compulsion is to impose penal sanction and make 
of the addict a criminal. It is also suggested that 
this is also contrary to the tenets of good medical 
practice. 

IRSTLY, to compel the addict to take treatment is 
Pas personally going to make him more anti-social 
or criminal than he was before. Secondly, to compel 
treatment is certainly not contrary to good medical 
practice. There are many areas in medicine where 
persons suffering from particular diseases are 
forced to take treatment. It is sound medicine to 
contain the addict who spreads the addiction. Quar- 
antine and isolation are elemental and basic concepts 
of Public Health in the control of infectious and 
contagious diseases. 


WV: must work toward a program where we 
quickly and surely take the addict out of society, 
place him in a drug free environment and cautiously 
let him back into circulation with a string attached. 
It is in the province of law enforcement to bring the 
addict to treatment by the medical profession. Then 
to what we have been able to do for him medically 
while he is confined, we again must add what 
supervision and after-care can contribute. 

The rehabilitation of the addict is a worthwhile 
(Cont. on page 31) 


and necessary concern. 
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Behind bars at a New York Police Station stands a mon charged 
with having five pounds of heroin, worth about 3 million dollars 
on the illicit market 
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Spiritual Director of this quick 
growing Cursillo movement among 
Latin Americans in southwest 
Texas is Fr. Gabriel Fernandez, 
T.O.R. 


A Cursillo is a meeting which 
combines a retreat, a catechism 
course, and a plan for personal 
sanctity and an active apostolate 


EAVILY whiskered Seferino Santos, a fifty 
year old farm worker in the “panhandle” of 
Texas, pushed back his sweat stained hat, 
slowly leaned towards me and in a confi- 
dential tone whispered, “You'll never know what a 
Cursillo is until you've seen and lived one.” 

Seferino was not the first to tell me this. I had 
heart the same phrase a dozen or more times. The 
Cursillos de Cristiandad (Course in Christianity ) 
had been in Texas now for three years. They were 
spreading among the Spanish-speaking like fire in 
dry tumbleweeds, rejuvenating lukewarm Catholics 
and stimulating them to incredible deeds. One priest 
had called them “lightning Christianity.” And yet I 
knew the Cursillos only as a retreat movement for 
laymen. 

I was determined to find out what they were all 
about, to get the reason for their stupendous success. 
With Seferino’s agitating words on my mind, I 
boarded a bus bound for Wichita Falls, a small city 
in the northern part of Texas with a large Mexican 
population. A Cursillo was to begin there that night. 

Arriving late in the afternoon of the same day, 
I was picked up at the station by two middle-aged 
Puerto Ricans and a stout Cuban of the same age 
bracket. They had journeyed from Youngstown, 
Ohio, and in so doing had lost five days of work. 
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by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


We shared the same ambition: to experience a 
Cursillo. Greetings exchanged, we drove to a small! 
grammar school situated in the center of town, th« 
locale for the Cursillo. 

Shortly after dusk a tall, majestic man, witl 
straight black hair and a day’s growth of beard 
arrived at the school. He was accompanied by si: 
Spanish looking young men, but his marked Castiliai 
accent clearly distinguished him from them. He wa 
a priest—the spiritual director of this Cursillo, Fi 
Gabriel Fernandez, T.O.R. His six companions wer 
called professores. During the next three days, the) 
would play an essential part in organizing and in 
structing the men attending the Cursillo. 

At eight-thirty that night I found myself sittin; 
in the small church adjacent to the school. With m« 
were some forty Spanish-speaking men—factory 
workers, civil service men, musicians, watchmen 
farm hands, ranging from sixteen to sixty. Before us 
all stood Fr. Fernandez, a small silver microphon« 
clipped to his black cassock to shout down six 
rattling electric fans. It was the first of five medita- 
tions that would be given through the Cursillo. 

With pounding words he told all present that it 
was not a priest, girl friend, wife, friend or mothe! 
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who pushed us into the Cursillo; it was God Himself. 
He brought us here to form us into Cursillistas (one 
who has made the Cursillo), to be twentieth-century 
caints, full of fire and joy in a world of tepidity and 


nisery. Whatever disorders stand in the way of this small combo of sax, guitars and bass, composed of 


‘oal must be removed now. The Cursillo would show 
is how. It would make us know Christ as we had 
ever known Him before. 

Next followed a long version of the Stations of 
he Cross, three Cursillistas serving as cross bearer 
nd acolytes. And then came the second meditation 
-the Prodigal Son, the remedy for all evils: a return 
o Christ. At the end of it a heavy-set, copper skin 
iyman, the rector of the Cursillo, announced that 
trict silence was to be observed until after the 





Among Spanish-speaking people in Texas alone the members of 
Cursillos number 100 priests and 4,500 laymen. Here four 
“Professores” plan their talks 


dialogue the next morning, this period constituting 
the formal retreat of the Cursillo. It was eleven 
o'clock when the men filed out of the church to 
their make-shift dormitories. All was quiet when at 
2 a.m. the spiritual director and his assistants knelt 
on the altar steps of the church and with arms out- 
stretched in the form of a cross commended the 
suecess of this Cursillo to Christ and Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 

Up at six oclock, the forty men were again 
hustled over to the church. At the conclusion of 
Mass, all stood up and sang in Spanish a long 
canticle taken from the prophet Daniel. The silence 
of the formal retreat was then officially broken 
with an invigorating and militant song, De Colores, 
a standard in all Cursillos. 

Assembled in the cafeteria of the school the 
Cursillistas again saw the big smiling face of Fr. 
Fernandez, who this time was bursting out of a 
tight, short sleeve shirt. His dynamic personality was 
again in command of the audience, but now he was 
rattling off one joke after another and inviting the 
men to contribute to the fun. And they did, sur- 
passing him by far as joke tellers. 

The humor was by no means without a purpose; 
it was intended to offset any tension which might 
result from the intensive instruction of the next 
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three days. But more important, it served as an 
occasion of fraternal unity and teamwork among 
the Cursillistas. Jokes were told before and after 
the meals and conferences. At some of the meals a 


men who had made a previous Cursillo, catered the 
clientele by playing everything from the classic 
Maleguena to “Rock ’n’ Roll.” 

With the laughter of the last joke fading out, the 
rector stood up once more, rang a small silver bell 
and announced the time and place of the first 
lecture of the day. On each of the three days, five 
lectures were given, half by the spiritual director 
and the others by the laymen professors. 


JHE first of these was delivered by a young lay- 
| man. It was a philosophical exposition on an ideal 
—that which distinguishes man from the brute 
animal and gives him purpose in life. This initial 
talk set up the Cursillista for his wholehearted 
acceptance of Christ as his ideal. The same Christo- 
centric theme ran throughout all the lectures and 
meditations. 

The second lecture, twenty minutes after the first, 
was given by the spiritual director. With the topic of 
sanctifying grace, Fr. Fernandez cleared away 
erroneous notions of sanctity and stressed another 
prevailing theme of the Cursillo: the Church today 
needs modern, happy saints, walking with wives, 
sweethearts, courageously stepping ahead in a world 
that challenges them. Such is the Cursillista. His 
motto is simple: de colores (an untranslatable idiom 
meaning my flag is up; I want to be in the grace of 
God. ) 

The remaining lectures were as pregnant with 
the Church’s teaching as the first two. They were 
practical for every inch of a Cursillista’s life: the 
layman’s role in the Church, actual grace, true piety, 
study, the sacraments, Catholic action, obstacles to 
the life of grace, remedies for sin, leadership, study 
of environment, . practices of piety, the Catholic 
action center and so on. Arranged in a masterly 
order and given in the language understood by the 
common man, they ran over an hour each and 
systematically pounded into the Cursillista’s mind a 
luminous framework of ideas which would direct 
him in his militant conquest of the world. 


o insure that the matter was registering, each 
| pi the men, arranged in teams, compared and 
straightened out notes which they had taken during 
the talks and discussed pictures and diagrams they 
had drawn to graphically express the main ideas of 
the lectures. This accomplished, a representative 
from the individual group was called upon to give 
a summary of the lecture and to explain the corres- 
ponding diagram or picture of his group. Through- 
out the three days the members of each cell would 
function together and (Cont. on page 28) 
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REMEMBER the day, in my eighth year of boy- “I did,” replied the doctor. i 
hood, when I came to love two quite different My father’s fist flew at the doctor’s face, and 
things: the truth, and a meal of rice and tuyo. the fight was on. The doctor tried his futile best si 
(Tuyo is cheap salted fish.) Here is how it to give blow for blow, but his lips were puffed and _ 
happened. he was staggering from a punch to the stomacl he 
My father, a hospital employee, had been when the umpire and others near by pried th« 
playing tennis against his senior doctor in the semi- combatants apart. aske 
finals of the hospital tournament. The score was The hospital authorities passed judgment: my eee 
deuced at game-set when the doctor slammed the father was fined a week’s pay. His only defense was, 
ball just outside the baseline—at least my father “That ball was out.” sug 
thought so. Papa shouted, “Out!” as he threw his When Papa came home that day of judgment and and 
racket into the air in glee, a split second before the told Mama the verdict, she smiled and simply said | 
umpire also called the ball out. The doctor did not “Well, we'll have rice and tuyo for a week.” he 
agree, and started baiting my father for anticipating “We could borrow money or buy on credit, yor eo 
the umpire’s decision. My father answered back know,” Papa suggested apologetically. ray 
saying that he did not care whether the umpire “And have the children, and our neighbors, think hall 
called it out or in; it was out; and it would still be we are afraid to pay the price of truth?” Mama Ps 
out even if the umpire changed his decision. asked. be 
The senior doctor walked up to my father and “May as well pay the price then,” Papa agreed ™ 
insisted that the ball was in. The umpire was keeping “And the penance for hotheadedness and losin; 
carefully quiet. My father insisted it was out. Finally one’s temper,’ Mama added impishly. 
the doctor shouted, “Fernandez, you're a liar!” “That ball was out,” said Papa with ominou: . 
“Did you call me a liar, Doctor?” asked my deliberateness. Po 
father quietly. “I know it was,” said Mama smiling. = 


S Ey 


When Mama heard 
the verdict she smiled and said 
that our food for the 


next week would consist of 


Rice 














and 
Tuyo 


by RODOLFO G. FERNANDEZ, S.J. 
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“I'm sorry, I lost my temper again,” said Papa. 

“That ball was out.” Mama could not have said 
“[ love you” more clearly. 

So it was rice and tuyo for a week in the eighth 
year of my boyhood. 

One day that week I went to the kitchen and 
asked Mama what we were having for dinner. Still 
iuyo. | muttered, “Tuyo again?” 

“You better go out and play more, Vic,” Mama 
suggested. “Come home when you love the truth 
end are hungry enough to eat tuyo, plenty of tuyo.” 

I went off half-heartedly to join my friends. 
‘he neighborhood children all knew about that 
tennis game, and the fist fight, and the rice and 
tuyo. We had started playing soccer with a tennis 
hall when Sito, the senior doctor's son, passed by 
on his bicycle. He stopped and shouted, “Hey Vic, 
what do you have for dinner?” I glared at him 
without answering. “What is it?” he repeated. 

“Tuyo, 1 shouted back defiantly. 

“Serves your father right for lying,” said Sito. 

I pulled him down from his bicycle. We 
hammered at each other until our playmates decided 
that they had seen enough. 
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I tried to sneak into the house unseen by Mama, 
but my sister Lety caught sight of me and shouted, 
like a newsboy shouting the headline of an extra 
edition, “Mama, Vic’s nose is bleeding. Very much.” 

Mama came running. “What happened?” I did 
not answer. “Fighting again?” 

I nodded, and at once began my defense before 
she could start scolding. “Sito Santos said Papa lied 
about that ball, Ma.” 

“You know Papa didn’t lie,” Mama said, almost 
aggressively. 

“That’s why my nose is bleeding, and,” I added 
apprehensively, “my Sunday shirt is torn.” 

“Who cares about a Sunday shirt?” Mama gave 
me a kiss and a hug, and the blood from my nose 
stained her blouse. She could not have said “I love 
you” more clearly. And I was happy, because 
Mama loved Papa, and Mama loved me, and we all 
knew that the ball was out. 

Rice and tuyo that noon were specially tasteful; 
and since that week in the eighth year of my boy- 
hood, rice and tuyo have always somehow had the 
taste of truth. Tt 
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Moscow-Peiping Alliance 
Continued from page 9 

and, perhaps, Latin America. Com- 
munists particularly should try to 
exploit poverty and unrest in these 
areas, wherever and _ whenever 
possible. 

8. As the oldest and strongest Com- 
munist state, the USSR is the “bastion 
of the revolution.” All policies and 
plans are subject to the advance 
approval of Moscow. 

These principles were reaffirmed in 
the latest multi-party declaration of 
Communist doctrine and intentions, 
signed in Moscow in December, 1960 
by the leaders of the USSR, the CPR 
and 79 other Communist parties. In 
the roundabout language characteristic 
of such pronouncements, the docu- 
ment also outlined the tactics which 
now are to be given priority. Sub- 
version, covert assistance to local 
revolutionaries in underdeveloped 
areas and guerrilla operations are to 
be combined, for the moment, with 
continuing attempts to deceive the 
free world—and particularly — the 
United States—into believing that 
“peaceful coexistence” and “universal 
and complete disarmament” are the 
Communists’ true objectives. 

How did the Chinese react to these 


aims? The Chinese agreed to accept 
this set of immediate tactics only after 
lengthy dispute and vigorous efforts 

obtain approval for a more mili- 
tant posture. 

In April, 1960, the latest in a 
series of exchanges of polemics be- 
tween Chinese and Soviet theoreti- 
cians began. The principal point at 
issue was how far one could go, in 
the nuclear age, with direct and overt 
attempts to stage Communist revolu- 
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The battle over, 
I climb the white parapet 
on crutches of clove. 
—SistER Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


tions in underdeveloped areas without 
risking war with the United States 
and its allies. The Soviet leaders know 
they still lack the capability to defeat 
the United States in a nuclear war. 
Hence, Moscow took a more cautious 
approach than Peiping, arguing that 
local crises could expand quickly and 
that the two major Communist 
powers must proceed with circum- 
spection or suffer serious domestic 


setbacks in the form of direct nuclear 
retaliation. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, felt that valuable opportunities 
to stimulate new revolutions in South- 
east Asia and Africa were beins 
ignored, unnecessarily, because 

Moscow’s unwarranted fears. B 

November, the Soviet leaders had re. 
asserted their authority, but Sin 

Soviet differences of opinion over pri 

ferred timing and _ tactics still a 

evident. 

What is the basis of this variatio 
of emphasis in the two power 
approach to the continuing conflic 
with the free world? Many comple 
factors are involved, but two ar 
particularly important. 

First, the Chinese consider then 
selves better equipped, by racial back 
ground and past experience, to dea 
with the underdeveloped nation: 
While also anxious to exploit unres' 
in the underdeveloped areas, th 
Soviet leaders assess the situation wit) 
considerably greater sophistication. 
They consider that their Chines 
colleagues take too narrow a view of 
things, are in too much of a hurry, 
and fail to understand properly how 
a move in one part of the world can 
work against Communism’s interests 

Continued on page 22 
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CANADA’S BIG PROBLEM— 
THE DOUKHOBORS 


A STRANGE and unplanned confes- 
sonal was held in police stations of 
the Kootenay Valley area of Canada, 
some ten years ago, before surprised 
oificials. Members of the Sons of 
f-eedom Doukhobors, under no out- 
se pressure, unloaded their con- 
siences of violences they had com- 
nitted. They confessed, among other 
cimes, to having burned schools and 
Catholic churches; to having dyna- 

ited bridges and railroads. They 

ere penalized. 

However, following the self-im- 
posed purge, Freedomites did not 
mend their ways. In fact, in addition 
to their firebrands and dynamite, 
they added such refined antics as 
cropping explosive mail into letter 
slots of post offices, and planting 
lome-made bombs in bus stations and 
theaters. 

Why are these belligerent folks, 
who. call themselves _ pacifists, so 
destructive? Apparently, because they 
object to government authority which 
insists they send their children to 
school, pay taxes, register births, 
marriages and deaths, and in other 
ways submit to laws of their adopted 
country. 

The sect migrated from Russia, 
about the turn of the century, be- 
cause of persecution. Actually, there 
are some 13,000 Doukhobors in Can- 
ada. Most of them are law-abiding 
citizens, and rather ashamed of the 
radical, hard-core Sons of Freedom 
who number about 2,500. 
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MISSIONS 


Kootenay Valley (about thirty miles 
across the U. S. border) is the heart 
of the Doukhobor settlements. Here, 
for two or three decades government- 
hired guards have patrolled railways 
and bridges—both highway and rail- 
road—which are favorite targets of 
the Freedomites. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway was even forced to end 
night service through Kootenay Val- 
ley, following the last derailment of a 
train. 

Freedomites destructive acts are 
in direct contradiction to their avowed 
beliefs. They say it is against their 
principles to hurt even the smallest 
animal. Yet they plant dynamite in 
public gatherings. They call them- 
selves a godly people, yet burn 
churches and in other ways appear 
most ungodly. They claim to be the 
personification of modesty, vet march 
naked in protest against government 
regulations. In an attempt to stop 
this shedding of clothing, police of- 
ficers have sprayed itching powder 
on the nude demonstrators. 

When the Doukhobors would not 
send their children to school, some 
were taken against the parents’ 
wishes and placed in a_ boarding 
school at New Denver. Freedomites 
countered by turning four of their 
unpainted, poorly heated barns into 
so-called schools, where they taught 
in Russian. When three Canadian 
Mounties appeared to inspect the 
barn-school at Krestova, they were 
pelted with eggs and rocks, then 
punched and pummeled until they 
were forced to leave. Thereafter, 


\n unidentified member of the Doukhobor religious sect called Sons of Freedom stands 
before the burning ruins of his home near Krestova, B.C. Bands of these Doukhobors remove 
clothes and set fire to possessions in protest against laws they oppose 











woman guards were posted at the 
barn. 

The Freedomite Doukhobors have 
blasted and burned more than three 
hundred homes and schools, while 
British Columbia citizens are forced 
to spend huge sums dousing the fires, 
then rebuilding. Small wonder we 
found public agitation high, when 
we visited the area recently. One edi- 
tar said, “. . . Things appear to be 
reasonably quiet right now, but it’s 
one of those things where they (the 
Doukhobors) could start their shen- 
anigans all over again any minute.” 

What is the Canadian government 
doing about the problem? Two vears 
ago the Freedomites were told, in 
essence, “If you don’t like Canada, 
why don’t vou PLEASE go _ back 
where you came from? We'll give 
every one of you a one-way boat 
ticket, and an additional bonus to 
help vou resettle.” That seemed to 
put a quick end to all the talk that 
had been going on about going back 
to Russia. Especially, since Canada 
added the phrase, “. . . provided you 
will renounce Canadian citizenship, 
and never come back.” 

However, early in 1958 a delega- 
tion of four Doukhobors visited the 
Soviet Union, where they were as- 
sured a warm welcome, and repatria- 
tion for the group. Since then it 
seems that the Soviet has taken a 
long, sober look at these step-chil- 
dren, and decided to retract the offer 
of free land in southwest Siberia. 
For, in checking the most recent de- 
velopments, I find that about 2,000 
Doukhobor men, women and children 
(possibly 300 to 500 families) have 
applied for free return passage—but 
to date they have not been able to 
secure admission to Russia. 

Considerable numbers of Douk- 
hobors dwell in the areas where Gray- 
moor Friars have mission churches 
and stations. Fortunately however, 
most of these are not members of the 
Freedom Doukhobors who 
carry on violence, but 
hard working members of non-violent 
sects. Many of them run saw mills or 
are prosperous farmers. In the vicin- 
ity of Greenwood, B.C., where Father 
Myles Muller, S.A., is pastor there 
are several Doukhobor families. 

However, in the Kootenay Valley 


Sons of 


are serious 


area, where Fathers Cuthbert Micali, 


S.A., and Clement St. Jacques, S.A., 


are stationed, the danger is always 


present that a highway bridge or a 
section of railroad tracks will be 
blasted skyhigh by some Sons of 


Freedom. . 


—MARJORIE VANDERVELDE 
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Moscow-Peiping Alliance 
Continued from page 20 

in another. Further, they believe that 
the USSR, as the oldest, strongest, and 
most experienced Communist state, is 
better qualified to understand the 
interrelationships between all facets of 
policy. 

Second, the domestic problems now 
facing the leaders of China differ 
vastly from those with which their 
Soviet counterparts must contend. 
China is at the stage of consolidating 
its dictatorship and building up its 
economy which characterized the 
USSR’s domestic situation in the 
1920’s and 1930's. By contrast, the 
Soviet leaders now grant priority to 
their commitment to win the techno- 
logical race against the United States. 
Meanwhile, the struggle with the free 
world must be characterized by 
subtlety. 

Counterposed to these two sets of 


WISDOM 
Given a choice—rose 
or black—I chose blossom tint 
to pen upon light 
background. When scorers 
appraised for contrast, I learned 
chiaroscuro. 
This in life—starscape 
against staid purple—has made 
all the difference. 
—SistER Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


divisive factors are two more power- 
ful influences which serve to hold the 
Sino-Soviet alliance together. 

Most important is the fact that both 
the Soviet and the Chinese leaders 
know China remains deeply depend- 
ent on the USSR for help in modern- 
izing her military forces and, indeed, 
her entire economy. Advances in 
science and technology are occurring 
at a rapid rate, but in comparison 
with the USSR and the United States, 
China remains an essentially _back- 
ward, underdeveloped nation. Even if 
she should succeed in manufacturing 
a few atomic bombs within the next 
few years, as some observers believe 
will be the case, she will not be 
capable, militarily, of waging war 
against the strongest Western powers. 
And technology continues to move 
forward while China is catching up. 

On the other hand, the continued 
importance of China’s unique attrib- 
utes, which serve to complement those 
of the USSR, is fully recognized in 
the Kremlin. The CPR is the largest 
and most advanced non-white state in 








Where There’s A Will 


Sometimes I think that too much 
effort is being directed towards 
studying the causes of drug addic- 
tion and not enough is being done 
towards the actual addiction itself. 

Suppose the psychiatrist, after 
much probing, discovers that this 
particular addict is an addict be- 
cause of a traumatic childhood 
suppression. Sure, I say, this is 
valuable knowledge, but how far 
will it go towards solving the im- 
mediate problem? No matter what 
the cause, an addict will not cease 
taking drugs just because the cause 
has been discovered. 

I strongly recommend that an 
addict who has shown the desire to 
stop needs a job far more than 
he needs psychiatric information. 
What an addict does with his free 
time is a determining factor. When 
he was on drugs his time was ab- 
sorbed in searching for money for 
his next “fix,” looking for the con- 
tact, and planning out his whole 
day in these terms. When he stops 
the habit and returns to a normal 
life, his time must now be spent in 
some worthwhile work. Unless he 
finds work, he will most probably 
go looking for his usual first “fix.” 

Even more urgent for helping 
the addict return to society is a 
place for him to live for the few 
weeks before he finds a job. The 
pressure of being homeless and 
jobless makes one an easier victim 
of falling into the drug habit again. 

In areas where its program could 
be helpful, chapters of Narcotics 
Anonymous could be set up. These 
could have a very practical as well 
as a very spiritual advantage. 

In the final analysis however, an 
addict will only beat the habit and 
“stay clean” if he has the will to do 
so. I do not downgrade the various 
helps of physicians and_psychia- 
trists when I say that the phi- 
losophy of excuse vs. the philosophy 
of responsibility is the real issue. 
Once a person is “hooked” the 
strong compulsion lessens respon- 
sibility. But when a_ patient is 
physically “dry” he must be told 
in no uncertain terms that his will 
is free and that no one else or 
nothing else is to blame but him- 
self if he returns to drugs. 

To put this emphasis on the will 
is to reassure the former addict that 
it is possible for him to begin a 
new life. Hundreds of people have 
licked the habit by saying “I will” 
and meaning it. Tt 

—DaniEL Ecgn, S.A. 
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the bloc. Her successes with indus- 
trialization and economic improve- 
ment offer a more current and a mor 
relevant example for other nations o 
Asia and Africa to aspire to copy. He: 
experience in waging guerrilla wai 
fare, a form of struggle admirablh 
suited to the underdeveloped areas 
has been more extensive than that o 
the USSR. Guerrillas can be trained 
on the Chinese pattern, to stir w 
local unrest in underdeveloped areas 
and situations even may arise wher 
direct Chinese participation in a loca 
conflict again will work to the ad 
vantage of the USSR, as was th 
case in Korea during the 1950's. 

In conclusion we can say that how 
ever much the USSR and the CP! 
may argue back and forth over th: 
choice of tactics and the preferre: 
timing of new moves directed agains 
non-Communist governments an 
people, both powers remain com- 


SVs . S a a a 


TRAGEDY 


Standing on a bridge 





over the Mississippi 
a vagrant stared down 


at a straw tumbling 
on the brown waters. Moonlight 
enwraithed but a note. 


—SisTtER Mary Honora, O.S.F. 
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mitted to attaining the same funda 
mental goals. The elements which 
bind them together still are stronge 
than those working to divide them 
Traditional compulsions still tend t 
subordinate national goals to th 
principal commonly shared interna 
tional objective: undermining free 
dom. Moscow and Peiping are likel: 
to continue carefully to plan, time 
and coordinate each new attempt t 
extend their gains. 

If, meanwhile, we are to continu: 
to lead the free world successfully t 
resist these ruthless efforts to sub 
jugate it, a high degree of courage 
alertness and realism will be required 
Our own strength is based on fai 
more durable elements: recognitio1 
of the existence of a Supreme Powe: 
stronger than any weapon or ideolog\ 
man shall ever create; acceptance o! 
the right of each nation freely to de- 
cide on its own form of government 
willingness to defend our individua! 
and national heritages against all in- 
cursions; possession of military 
strength adequate to insure victory if 

Continued on page 26 
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OF THE MONTH 


Psychiatry and Religion 
QUESTION: Is there any opposition between psychiatry and religion? Some- 
times I hear it said that psychiatry is atheistic and that some of its prac- 
tiiioners try to replace religion with psychiatry. Is this true? 
Bernard Platt, Chicago, Il. 


ANSWER: The opposition you mention will be found to be not between 
psychiatry and religion but between false psychiatry and religion. Therefore 
w: should explain what religion and what psychiatry truly are. 


= UC 


What Psychiatry and Religion Are 

In a talk on this particular subject in 1953, the late Pope Pius XII defined 
re‘igion as “the natural and supernatural knowledge of God and worship of 
Him,” and psychiatry as a science which “aims at the healing of people 
whose mental and emotional life is disturbed.” (Allocution of Psychotherapy 
ad Religion, April 13, 1953) Religion is concerned with the salvation of 
the human soul; psychiatry is concerned with the health of the human soul. 

It is not true that the Catholic Church is opposed to the proper practice 
o! psychiatry. The same Pope Pius XII speaking to a Congress of Nurses on 
October 2, 1953, declared that “the Church looks with satisfaction at the 
nw paths being opened by psychiatry in this post-war period.” 


False Claims 

However, there are certain psychiatrists who claim more for their science 
in they should. And there are some people who think that psychiatry is 
langing religion or replacing it. But it is evident that this is not so: reli- 
gion covers the whole life of all people whereas psychiatry may be a help at 
certain times for certain individuals. For example, a good deal of the conflict 
has arisen because some psychiatrists, claiming that sin is merely a form of 
mental illness, have stated that “there are no sinners—there are just sick 
people.” However, Catholic teaching has never admitted that human freedom 
is always destroyed by mental sickness. In other words, the reputable psy- 
chiatrist will not reduce sin to sickness. 

It is a mistake to conclude that mental sickness is only a moral problem. 
It is also a mistake to conclude that it is only a psychiatric problem. 

Another serious abuse charged to some psychoanalysts is that they reject 
Christian moral principles and inculcate the falsehood that self-restraint is 
unnatural and leads to disease. Thus, they would justify any sort of self- 
indulgence which they think would do good to the patient, regardless of how 
evil the self-indulgence might be. 

Psychoanalysis, although it has made a great contribution to man’s know]- 
edge of mental and emotional health, is not in itself a way of life. Many 
psychoanalysts have discarded the materialistic outlook on life—based on the 
pleasure principle—which once was so closely connected with its earlier 
methods. It is not true, therefore, that every suffering within the supposedly 
normal person is a neurotic symptom. It is still less true that every suffering 
freely accepted for a higher purpose is an evil symptom. 

Religious problems have hardly ever been touched upon by psycho- 
analysis. According to Dr. Gregory Zilboorg in “Psychiatric Considerations of 
the Ascetic Ideal” (Christian Asceticism and Modern Man, Blackfriars), “in 
its whole literature we find, for instance, only one article on asceticism, 
which was published a quarter of a century ago. As could be expected. the 
author did not understand the problem very well; to him asceticism meant 
primarily self-denial of sexual pleasure, and he saw in it a particular form of 
search for power.” 

The man who accepts full responsibility for the actions which he freely 
does in carrying out his vocation is generally the man who realizes his mistakes 
and frankly acknowledges them. Theology gives this man direction as to the 
lines along which he may carry out these free actions. Frequently, if a person 
has difficulties in attaining to this responsible use of freedom, depth-psychology 
can—along with moral theology—help to bring about this full use of freedom. 

The conflict-where it exists—between psychiatry and religion will be 
ended when both sides have a full realization of their place. The Christian 
needs the ministrations of the priest. He may also need the services of the 
psychiatrist. T 
—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. | 
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A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 


for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 


appreciated. 
Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 
your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 











EIGHTH GRADE BOYS 
HIGH SCHOOL 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 





Do you have 
a vocation 
to serve God 
as a priest 
or brother? 


§ 


Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your holy 
ambition. 
Students for the priesthood ar- 
range now to enroll in Septem- 
ber. 
Lack of funds no obstacle. Some- 
how, God will provide. 
Fill out and send to: 
Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send me your literature in 
regard to: 
[] Priesthood [] Brotherhood 


Age 


Name 





Address. 
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Graymoor’s 
Byzantine Rite 
Chapel 


HROUGHOUT the countries of 

the East, the Mass is celebrated 

according to the. Byzantine Rite. 
By “rite” we mean the outward 
expression or form of Divine wor- 
ship; “Byzantine” refers to the city 
of Byzantium, known successively 
as Constantinople and now Istan- 
bul, Turkey, from which _ this 
liturgy spread all over the Christian 
East. 

The Byzantine Rite is used by 
both our fellow-Catholics of the 
Eastern Rites, and by those 
Christians of the separated Eastern 
Churches called “Orthodox Chris- 
tians,” who do not recognize the 
Holy Father as Vicar of Christ. 

Eastern Rite Catholics, who 
share with us the Catholic faith in 
its entirety, and who use the same 
liturgy as our separated brethren 
of the Orthodox Churches, form an 
important bridge in the work of 
reconciling separated Eastern 
Christians with the Catholic 
Church. 

To foster understanding of our 
Catholic Eastern Rites, and to 
further this reconciliation of our 
separated brethren of the Orthodox 
East, the Graymoor Friars recently 
established a chapel of. the Byzan- 
tine Rite at our Graymoor mother- 
house. Situated on the top of the 
Mount of the Atonement, the 
chapel is visited annually by 
thousands of pilgrims. It is the 
tower-like building known to many 
friends of Graymoor as the Holy 
Ghost Tower. 

As you enter the chapel, your 
attention is immediately arrested 
by the Iconostas, or icon screen, 
bearing images of Christ, Our Lady 
and the saints, which separates the 
altar from the nave of the chapel. 
The Iconostas is pierced by three 
doors, through which the celebrant 
comes out in procession at certain 
points of the Liturgy to invite the 
participation of the faithful in the 
divine mysteries. Since we cannot 
“see” the miracle of transubstan- 
tiation and the sacrifice of the 
Mass with our bodily eyes, Chris- , 
tians of the East prefer to surround 
holy things with an aura of 
mystery. An Eastern rite Catholic 





would say, “We prefer to con- 
template the hidden mystery with 
the eyes of the soul.” 

Within stands the Holy Table, 
completely hidden from view, as 
was the Holy of Holies of the Old 
Testament. Behind the altar stands 


the seven-branched — candlestick 
mentioned in Exodus. Two repedia 
are placed either side of the Byzan- 
tine altar cross. These fan-shaped 
gold disks were originally used in 
Eastern countries to protect people 
from flies, and their presence later 
came to symbolize the dignity of 
one so attended. The tabernacle 
resembles a miniature Russian 
church, surmounted with typical 
“onion domes” and the three-barred 
Russian cross. Before it rests the 
Gospel Book, richly bound in silver 
and velvet, which is borne aloft in 
procession during the liturgy to 
represent the teaching missions of 
Christ. 

Today there are millions of Cath- 
olics who are faithful to the Holy 
See and who celebrate the liturgy 
in the Byzantine Rite. When a 
Catholic of the Latin Rite wit- 
nesses the liturgy in the Byzantine 
Rite, he is impressed by the won- 
derful variety which flourishes in 
the Catholic Church while at the 
same time there is unity of faith, 
of government and of worship. 

The petition of the opening 
litany in the Byzantine Rite 
summons the worshippers to prayer 
as follows: “For the peace of the 
whole world, for the good estate 
of all the holy churches of God, 
and for the union of all, let us pray 
to the Lord.” 

It is early in the morning at 
Graymoor when we celebrate the 
Byzantine liturgy. But the inspira- 
tion of the marvelous words of this 
ancient liturgy enlightens the mind 
and heart. + 

—PASCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Mass in the Vernacular 


Dear Editor: After reading Monsignor 
Gordon Wheeler’s article The Mass in 
English in the December Lamp I felt a 
reply to this article was necessary. Mon- 
signor Wheeler, one of Britain’s finest 
priests, is a very good friend of mine aid 
there are few priests I would approach 
more readily to seek enlightened advic 
But just because of this I believe tht 
while his views are probably represent .- 
tive of the great majority of Catholics n 
this country, they would not represe it 
the thinking of our younger generation - 
the Catholic leaders of tomorrow. 

Each week the Catholic Herald of Lou- 
don, of which I am editor, devotes a pave 
to the publication of letters from clerg) 
and laity in which matters like these ar 
freely discussed. Judging from the num- 
ber of letters and the force of the argi- 
ments presented, the vernacular liturgy 
wins all the time. 

Let me begin by saying that by a 
large the Dialogue Mass in Latin has no 
succeeded in this country. At best les 
than one third of a normal congregatior 
would understand the words they are 
reciting. Maybe this is why it is so rarely 
attempted. 

What is the answer? If (which is tru 
it is highly desirable that priests 
people should be liturgically active t 
gether in the celebration of Mass, and if 
I am right in saying that the method of 
Latin dialogue produces a largely unin- 
telligent participation, then there is the 
one alternative: the vernacular dialog: 
This could well be confined to the parts 
of the Mass that are at present dialogu: 
but the logic of the position seems to 
indicate a much more extensive partici- 
pation. 

In view of the immense value of pub- 
lic prayer in a language intelligible to t 
whole people, I think the argume: 
about the untidiness of many vernaculars 
or the objections of travellers in a stran 
land are not of sufficient weight. Inter- 
national Masses will certainly be sung 
Latin. 
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Michael de la Bedoy: 
Editor—Catholic Hera 
London, England 


Comedy 
Dear Editor: John Sisk’s timely write- 
on television, and more especially tel 
vision comedy, portrayed keen insig 
and understanding concerning a subj 
whose true meaning is too quickly bei: 
smothered by the multitude of would | 
wise guys and slapstick experts who c: 
what they put on “comedy.” The di 
appearance of the master comedians m: 
well be due to the fact that tn 
comedians make an audience think. A: 
vertisers and sponsors don’t care t 
much for thinking audiences—they c: 
think right through the sham of tl 
commercials! And let’s hope that tl 
real shortage of comedians will edg 
some sponsor to hire the two or thr 
real comedians who are now off the ai! 
B. Guinnessey 
Jamaica, N. Y 
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TEEN GRIPES ABOUT PARENTS 
Parents are old-fashioned. Why? 
Because they don’t agree with you? 
\re they necessarily old fashioned 
cause theyre older than you? 
mest, some kids are so prejudiced 
hey think all parents are old- 
shioned (and, therefore, necessarily 
ong!) simply because they're over 
Is this a logical conclusion? 
‘member as parents, they have one 
g advantage over you: they were 
ce your age, but you’ve never been 
eirs. Consequently, they see every 
‘blem from two points of view; you 
» it from one. So get out of your 
ad that everyone older than you is 
l-fashioned or that everyone who 
slikes what you like or likes what 
u dislike is “old-fashioned.” Very 
ely you're too immature to see this 
int of view, so you can’t grasp the 
perienced wisdom behind most of 
eir decisions. 
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But they never see my point of 
iew. Don’t they? Just what is your 
int of view? Sometimes teens ex- 
ect their parents to be mind-readers. 
suit honest, kids, how can your 
arents see your point of view if you 
ever express it? Whenever they ask 
ou a simple question like, “where are 
ou going?” your only answer is 
“out”—like a bark of the original 
hound dog. If it’s a simple “where 
did you go?” you snap back “why are 
you so suspicious?” Honest now, how 
can they know your point of view if 
you know only one syllable conver- 
sations? Are they mind-readers? 


— | fh 


But they never trust me. Whose 
fault is that? Trust isn’t something 
you have a right to. It’s something 
you must deserve. And if you don’t 
“dig” this, then you’re more immature 
than you think. Actually, no parents 
should trust a teen until he proves he 
can be trusted. If vou tell your 
trusting mother you're going “over 
to the gym for basketball” and she 
later discovers you spent the two 
hours “alone with your steady,” then 
you lied to her and don’t deserve to 
be trusted in the future. If a poor, 
misunderstood girl tells her dear 
father she’s “going to the movies” but 
he later learns she went “elsewhere” 
hen there’s no good reason why he 
should trust her the next time she 
isks to go out. Remember, trust isn’t 
something that people just give you. 
Rather it’s something you must de- 
erve and be worthy of. So, if your 
arents do not trust you, see where 
he real blame belongs—with them or 
ith you. 
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But even when I do tell the truth 
they never completely trust me. May- 
be it’s their way of teaching you not 
to trust yourself—at least in some 
situations. You see, kids, even though 
Baptism restores to the soul the life 
of Grace, it doesn’t remove that 
darkness of the intellect and weak- 
ness of the will—which makes human 
life so difficult to live at times. It is 
because of these miserable effects of 
original sin that teens shouldn’t even 
trust themselves at times let alone 
expect trust from their parents. Teens 
shouldn’t trust themselves to read 
certain magazines and _paper-back 
books. Teens shouldn’t trust them- 
selves to drink away from the family 
table. They shouldn’t trust them- 
selves to go parking or kiss in a 
parked car or to go steady too early 
in life. In other words, kids, mature 





“My parents are so old-fashioned” 


teen agers would never want their 
parents to trust them in these situa- 
tions. They don’t even trust them- 
selves. 

But parents can at least stop treat- 
ing us like mere babies! There’s a 
simple answer for that: stop acting 
like a baby. Really, I mean that. 
There’s no particular reason why 
parents should treat you like a young 
adult if you’re forever acting like a 
baby. When a baby isn’t noticed it 
acts up; so do you. When a baby 
doesn’t get its way it goes into tan- 
trums; so do you. A baby is forever 
throwing things on the floor; so do 
you—your clothes. A baby can’t make 
its bed, neither can you. A baby does 
no work around the house, neither do 
you. A baby is forever saying, “me 
like, me want”; so do you. A baby 





demands much but gives nothing; so 
with you. And so, if you insist on 
acting like a baby then expect to be 
treated as one. You are a baby; a big 
baby, true, but still a baby. 

But why do parents drift so far 
away from us kids? Don’t put all the 
blame on parents. Perhaps they don’t 
talk to you because you don’t talk to 
them. Why not be a little less proud 
and stubborn, a little more humble, 
kind and forgiving and then see how 
easy conversation will follow. From 
their point of view it’s a very painful 
reminder that they're growing old 
each time you come home from a big 
date or dance or basketball game 
and never share its joys with your 
parents. Don’t just cut them out of 
your life—until you need them to taxi 
you to a dance. Rather, you should 
sit on the foot of your mom’s bed 
after any big evening out and just tell 
her all about it. No, don’t answer that 
she wouldn’t be interested. She might 
surprise you. At least it’s one way to 
stop this sad “drifting apart” which 
both parents and teens often tearfully 
complain about. 

A happy home life in which parents 
and kids participate? How is this still 
possible? Some kids never realize that 
they should be thankful to their 
parents for providing food, clothing 
and shelter. True, it is the parents’ 
God-given duty to do this, but at the 
same time it also means that kids 
should not forget these blessings and 
should be thankful. Besides these 
basic needs, a further requirement is 
that you and your parents should com- 
bine to organize wholesome family 
recreation and entertainment. 

Recreation may be physical, such as 
a game of ping-pong; it may be social, 
such as a family singsong; it may be 
personal, such as listening to a story 
by one of the family. 

Recreation offers both you and your 
parents unlimited opportunities to en- 
joy one another's company and to get 
to know one another better and there- 
fore to increase mutual love. I am 
not pushing the “Let’s Be Pals” idea, 
which is so common today but a 
loving relationship between you and 
your parents whereby you enjoy one 
another’s company and profit by it. 

Birthdays, feast days, First Com- 
munions and such oceasions should 
be particularly times for planned en- 
tertainment. However, these should 
not be so rigidly planned that there 
is no chance for spontaneous and 
carefree fun. Believe me, many of you 
are missing out on happy unforgettable 
hours in the family circle. 

Let’s hear from you if you disagree 
with any of this. t 

—DANIEL EGAN, S.A. 
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Pope Pius XII has declared: 

“Whoever takes any part in 
kindling or reviving the light 
of Faith in even one home, can 
be certain that the impulse of 
Divine Power which springs 
from that home will go on in- 
creasing forever. 

“Whoever has helped to- 
ward the ordination of even 
one Missionary Priest will 
have an abundant share in all 
the Masses which that Priest 
offers and in the fruits which 
flow from his Apostolic labors 
and his holy life.” 


| Reef THOUGHTS of the Holy 
Father are wonderfully con- 
soling for those who might be 
wondering how to arrange for 
prayers for their immortal 
souls after their death. This 
causes anxiety to many per- 
sons, particularly elderly per- 
sons. 

To leave a giit to Graymoor 
in your will for the education 
of worthy boys for the Priest- 
hood is a certain way to have, 
as the Holy Father says, 
“an abundant share in all the 
Masses” these future priests 
will offer. 

The drawing up of a will 
is a prudent thing to do. For 
as Our Blessed Lord said, 
“Watch, therefore, for you 
know neither the day nor the 
hour.” 

While we do not know the 
day nor the hour, we do know 
that even the most popular and 
friendliest persons are soon 
forgotten. A famous New York 
priest frequently said during 
his lifetime: “If you are in- 
clined to be proud of yourself, 
you should attend your 
month’s mind Mass to discover 
how quickly you are forgot- 
ten.” 

This good Priest had offered 
many a month’s mind Mass 
_ which contrasted most remark- 


ably from the funeral Mass, as 
far as attendance was con- 
cerned. So be good to your- 
self and arrange to be remem- 
bered by those whom you will 
help to God’s Altar by your 
charity. Self-love as distin- 
guished from selfishness and 
inordinate self-love, is not only 
good but it is a matter of Di- 
vine Precept. 

Pope Pius XII has also said: 
“There exists in fact a defense, 
an esteem, a love and a serv- 
ice of one’s personal self 
which is not only justified but 
demanded by psychology and 
morality. Nature makes this 
plain, and it is also a lesson 
of the Christian Faith. Our 
Lord taught, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Christ 
then, proposes as the rule of 
love of neighbor, charity to- 
wards oneself, not the con- 
trary.” 

All the above will be ful- 
filled if in arranging your will 
you insert: 

“I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Friars of the 
Atonement, Inc., Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y., the sum of 
$________for the education 
of worthy young men for the 
Priesthood. 

If you desire further infor- 
mation, or if we can assist you 
in any way in making these ar- 
rangements, please write to us. 
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Moscow-Peiping Alliance 


Continued from page 22 


war is required; and desire to help a!] 
free nations everywhere to develo» 


and prosper. 
By revitalizing our own superi: 
ideology while studying the enen 


and learning his ways, we can equi» 


ourselves to meet the future cha - 
lenges Communism will pose from its 


combined headquarters at Mosco 
and Peiping. 


From Galway To The Sea 


Continued from page 7 
As the pilgrimage must be mac 
bare-footed, it can only be made 


the warmer months of the year. The 


pilgrimage season therefore 


begins 


early in June and ends on August 


15th. There is a great deal of physic 


discomfort to be endured even during 


these months as it rains a good de 
and the winds oftentimes turn vé 
cool. No one, not even an invalid, h 
ever been known to catch a cold fro 
being subjected to such incleme 
weather and rigorous fasting. 


] 
1 


1 
t 


Regulations governing the pilgrim- 


age are very stringent. If one rule 
broken even slightly the culprit 
denied the indulgences. 


S 


Anyone 


caught bringing food or intoxicating 


liquor to the island is immediately « 
pelled. All must endure the 72-ho 


fast, broken only by one meal a day, 
consisting of oaten bread and water, 


or light tea without milk, sugar, « 
lemon. 

Pilgrims are ferried by boatm 
back and forth between the islan 
of penance and the mainland. Saint 
Island is a forbidding looking plac 


its severity being broken only by the 


modern buildings, composed of S$ 
Patrick’s Basilica, the only basilica 
Ireland, St. Mary’s Church, a lods 
and waiting room, a men’s hospi 
and a women’s hospice. 

St. Patrick Basilica is built 
Hiberno-Romanesque style with 
portion of the pillars extending o 
over the waters. The island is t 
small to support the entire structur 
The church can accommodate 2,0‘ 
people. 

Special devotion has always bec 
paid to St. Brigid at Lough Derg. H« 
cross, her bed of penance, and _ hx 
chair are there. The “chair” is in th 
form of most unusual rock formati: 
which actually resembles a chair. A 
the eastern corner of St. Patrick 
Basilica on the island, on a large fre 
stone block inserted in the wall, 
cross of Roman model is deeply in 
scribed. This is known as St. Brigid 
Cross. Pilgrims must go through 

Continued on page 28 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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THE BEST DRESSED OF THE COMPANY 

“or my part, I would have devout 
people, whether men or women, 
always the best dressed of the 
company, but the least pompous and 
a! fected.” St. FRANCES DE SALES 


It is sometimes difficult to effect a 
proper balance between anxiety 
aout our appearance and a slovenly 
indifference to it. We tend to err in 
t!e direction that is most compatible 
vith our nature, and then to think of 
ii as a choice on the side of virtue. 
Actually, slovenliness can never be a 
vrtue any more than anxiety can, 
and it is our obligation to err on 
neither side but to maintain the 
required balance; to dress, as the 
poet says, “not too little, yet not over 
much. Be not wholly French nor 
wholly Dutch.” 

Women seem to offend in_ this 
regard more than men. Although, 
perhaps it is only more noticeable 
among women because of the great 
variety and individuality of their 
clothing. And because women are 
simply more noticeable in everything 
they do. 

After all, the impression we give 
by our appearance is immediately 
reflected on our families, our friends 
and community, on our Church, and 
even on our beliefs. People cannot 
have any respect for our opinion un- 
less they are first able to respect our 
persons. And they cannot do that 
unless they see that we have some 
respect for ourselves. We never know, 
as we dash out—untidy, uncleanly and 
uncombed—to morning Mass, what 
soul is forming a judgment, not only 
about us, but about what we are 
doing, where we are going, and about 
everything that we represent. Very 
often this is the only way they have 
of judging us at all, and if they are 
sufficiently repelled, they will not 
want to know us, or anything about 
us. 


ANXIETY OR CONCERN 


It is true that our Lord told us not 
to be anxious about what we put on. 
He did not tell us not to be concerned 
about it at all. He was immensely 
concerned about appearances Him- 
self. That is why he made the “lilies of 
the field” as beautiful as they are. 
\nd concern is not anxiety. In fact, 
the best insurance against future 
‘inxiety over anything in life is to 
have the proper concern for it to 
begin with. Those least anxious about 
vhat they are wearing and how they 
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look are always those who have taken 
the trouble to make themselves as 
presentable as possible. The slovenly 
person, on the other hand, is forever 
anxious about himself and_ painfully 
aware of his slovenliness. 


No member of a religious order is 
so “other worldly” that he does not 
take special care of his habit, nor so 
lacking in respect for himself and for 
others that he does not endeavor to 
look his best in public. If he has a 
tendency to be careless, this is 
reprimanded as a fault, not lauded as 
a virtue. He is persuaded that his 
behavior and appearance are harmful 
to the community and an affront to 
anyone in his company. “It is a kind 
of contempt,” says St. Francis de 
Sales, “of those with whom we as- 
sociate to frequent their company in 
unbecoming apparel.” 

Slovenliness is a fault because it is 
always the result of a faulty attitude. 





We should be concerned with our appearance 


Contempt, which is lack of charity. 
Vanity, which is inordinate pride. 
Laziness, which is the sin of sloth 
and the gateway to despair. We begin 
by not caring for ourselves and the 
humor spreads until we do not care 
about anything at all. 

I heard a story once about a woman 
on the point of despair. Her husband 
had been dead for a number of years. 
Her children were all grown and 
married and raising families of their 
own. Nobody needed her anymore 
and she had lost the art of making 
a life for herself. She became _in- 
creasingly indifferent to almost every- 
thing and had no interests and no 
friends. She was tormented by doubts 
and lived in mortal dread of losing 
the faith that had sustained her 





through so many years, through so 
many real troubles. A dear friend told 
her to go and buy herself a new hat. 

Delighted with this _ bizarre 
penance, she reported it to all her 
neighbors and was sure that it would 
be a pleasure to perform. But when 
she set about doing it she discovered 
that it was a penance indeed. She had 
always hated shopping, hated bother- 
ing about such things, and had only 
done it in the past because of her 
husband and the children. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of her disinclination, 
she performed her penance and 
bought the hat. It did not stop there 
(it never does!) and she had to get 
a dress to go with the hat, shoes to 
go with the dress, a bag and gloves 
to go with the shoes, etcetera, 
etcetera, etcetera. 

The charm is still working. She has 
found new interests and has looked 
up old friends and made new ones. 
Her children and grand-children are 
delighted with the change in her and 
if they need her nowadays it is only 
a question of whether she has time 
for them. Needless to say, her doubts 
and fears dissappeared along with her 
sloth and indifference. She must be 
forever grateful to the wise friend 
who made her buy that hat. 


A HABIT OF MIND 
It is true that the poor are still with 
us, as they will always be. But it is 
also true that the poor are not 
necessarily the slovenly and the care- 
less among us. There are too many 
low-income people who manage to 
keep themselves clean and _present- 
able. At the same time, television 
serials and fancy cars present too 
much evidence that slovenliness is 
not due solely to adverse financial 
circumstances. No, it is more a 
habit of mind that makes us the way 
we are. And it is a matter of discipline 
that will change us for the better. 
Not a few of us could profit by an 
honest appraisal of ourselves; to dis- 
cover if we are guilty of neglecting 
ourselves through contempt, vanity or 
sloth; to try to calculate what harm we 
might be doing even our own 
families; and to lay down a plan of 
action that will bring about an im- 
provement. In this matter “our best 
friends won't tell us” and we must 
know how to be honest and detached 
about it. We need to bear in mind, 
above all, that our bodies are truly 
temples of the Holy Ghost and we are 
bound, under pain of sin, to care for 
them, both in the matter of health and 
in the matter of appearance. Tt 
—MarGARET O'CONNELL 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them ...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











3 ways 
to be an apostle 


1. When finished reading, pass 
THE LAMP on to a friend or 


place it in your local hospital. 


2. Give THE LAMP as a gift any 


month of the year. 


3. Ask a neighbor to subscribe. 


$3.00 


for one year 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 














From Galway To The Sea 


Continued from page 26 


very solemn and impressive ceremony 
at this cross. One of the seven ora- 
tories, or “beds” on the island, is also 
dedicated to the Nun of Kildare, and 
is called “St. Brigid’s bed.” 

The “bed” is a round, stonelike 
structure which was used by the saint 
as a monastic cell. Other beds at 
Lough Derg include those of St. 
Brendan, St. Catherine, St. Columba, 
St. Doebhach and St. Maloise. Each 
are designated as one of the nine 
stations which must be made periodi- 
cally by the pilgrims. Three Our 
Fathers, three Hail Marys, and one 
Creed, must be said on the inside and 
outside of each “bed,” during the 
making of each station. The other 
stations include St. Patrick’s Basilica, 
St. Patrick’s cross, and St. Mary’s 
Church. 

The nine stations must be “made” 
nine times during the course of the 
pilgrimage, before beginning the 
“vigil” in the prison chapel, which 
lasts from nine at night to six in the 
morning. No sleep is allowed, neither 
that night nor on the following day. 
No one is ever allowed to lie out at 
full length to rest. Anyone caught 
napping is returned immediately to 
the mainland. 

It has been estimated that during 
the pilgrimage the pilgrim is required 
to recite a total of 3,000 Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Creeds, in addition 
to Confessions and Holy Communion. 

The indulgences granted are very 
rewarding. Many have been granted 
by various Pontiffs during the passing 
years. Pope Leo XIII decreed that 
all those making the pilgrimage are 
granted a Plenary indulgence to con- 
tinue forever and to be applicable by 
way of suffrage to the souls detained 
in Purgatory, “everything on the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

To prove that modern pilgrims are 
as hardy as those in the old days, 
many contemporaries make the pil- 
grimage two or three times in 
succession. Tt 





Christianity On The Move 
Continued from page 17 

train for community living. The 
physical set-up of the Cursillo 
was indeed impressive: its logical 
arrangement, the clever combination 
of study and entertainment, the use 
of pedagogy, psychology, sociology 
and group dynamics. 

But more so was the visible action 
of divine grace working in the 
Cursillistas. And it is this aspect which 
has led to this lay-apostolic move- 

Continued on page 30 
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How Communists Train 
Candidates 


Of Mao Tse-tung—chief of the 
Chinese Communists—it is recorded 
that only two of his original Party 
comrades were still alive or in the 
Party at his moment of triumph in 
1949. Through the stress and 
strain of two troubled decades, 
during which his “obituary” was 
at least once written, Mao had 
finally proved that he was faithful 





to Moscow and to the Communist | 


Party. 


This training of Communist | 


leaders, so highly disciplined and 
so completely organized, is what 


Frank S. Meyer talks about in The | 


Moulding of Communists. (Har- 
court. $5.) 

It is on the basis of “inside” 
information that Meyer writes 
since he was a leading official of 
both the U.S. and English Com- 
munist parties. However, this book 
is not a narration of personal ex- 
perience nor a “conversion” story 


It is a cold, clear statement of | 


Communist theory on the educa- 
tion of the Communist man. There 
fore it should interest us who are 
involved in a life-and-death world 
struggle for survival with these 
Communist powers. 

The mission of Communism, 
though a diabolical one, is univer- 
sal in its appeal. The movement is 
always ready to recruit anybody 
anywhere. No matter what color or 
what race or what part of the globe 
a person may belong to, the oppor- 
tunity is there to organize a secret 
study group, a cell, an under- 
ground, to infiltrate a group. 

Is this wide appeal rooted in a 





| 


unity of purpose? According to | 
Meyer the “intellect is totally at the | 


service of a single and compelling 


idea, made incarnate in the Com- | 


munist Party: the concept of his- 
tory as an inexorable god whose 
ways are revealed ‘scientifically 
through the doctrine and method 
of Marxism-Leninism.” 

The Communist man is one who 


has been “moulded” or made anew | 


into a different person. Whatever 
special talents, connections or 
psychological traits a candidate has 
are transformed so as to be at the 
service of the Party alone. 

This is why Communism calls 
forth such tenacious loyalty and 
also why it is turned so demonically 


against God and man. T j 


—ALcuIN EGcan, S.A. 
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SPORTS 





by JOE CAHILL 


IN THE NORMAL evolution of track 
and field the development of the high 
jump currently is the focal point of 
ttention. Breaking the four minute 
ile barrier was once the craze. Then 
ere Was a swing to the shot put 
here the “whales” moved past the 
) foot mark. 
Indications now are that the ceiling 
s not been reached in the ancient 
t of jumping. Valery Brumel, an 18 
ar old Russian lad, recently pushed 
e bar upward to 7 feet 4% inches, a 
w world record for both indoor and 
itdoor competition. 
This truly amazing feat signalled 
ie continued rivalry between Amer- 
a’s John Thomas and the Russian 
mpers. Thomas, somewhat of a dis- 
)pointment in the Olympics at Rome 
st summer when he was relegated 
) third position in his specialty, has 
complished 7 foot 3 in dual meet 
mmpetition. It was a _ coincidence 
iat Brumel’s leap should be reported 
from Leningrad only hours before 
‘Thomas had shattered his previous 
idoor mark. 
While the lofty leaps of Thomas 
ho was the first human to clear 
even feet two years ago have 
ttracted the attention of the sports 
world, it is nevertheless important to 
iote that in direct competition Russia 
has beaten us every time since 1958. 
The Soviet jumpers won _ against 
Charlie Dumas in a dual meet in 
Moscow, won against Dumas again 
in a dual meet in Philadelphia in 
1959, and the Reds added to their 
jumping laurels against Dumas and 
Thomas in the Olympics. 
Eighty-five years ago the first 
championship jump was recorded by 
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H. E. Ficken, a member of the New 
York Athletic Club. He cleared the 
bar at 5 feet 5 inches. 

Like most every athletic event, the 
art of high jumping has progressed 
steadily, if slowly. The style, too, has 
changed drastically. In Ficken’s time 
jumpers cleared the bar straight 
backed in somewhat the manner that 
a high hurdler goes about his appoin- 
ted rounds today. Now the com- 
petitors use the Westernroll or the 
straddle jump. In both styles, the 
body passes over the bar parallel to it. 

There is, of course, no telling how 
far these talented jumpers can go. 
Brumel says: “I have prepared myself 
for this for five years. In the summer 
I plan to clear 7 foot 5 in the open 
air.” 

Thomas responded: “It must have 
been quite a jump. The more power 
to him. However, I'll try to get the 
record back.” 


RHUBARB A LA MODE 


Two stories broke in the past month 
that were truly rhubarbs, but like 
most pieces of this nature lacked 
public appeal. The first involved 
Arnold Palmer and the justification 
of golf as a true sport. The other was 
a rather scathing indictment of the 
time honored sport of track and field 
by Mike Agostini. The erstwhile 
sprint star shed some light on under 
the table pay-off arrangements by 
major meet promoters. 

In the first instance Palmer was 
voted the “Professional Athlete of the 
Year’. Rated the greatest on the fair- 
ways since Ben Hogan, Palmer was 
virtually a unanimous choice as the 
recipient of the famed Hickok Belt 





As the “rubber” match with Patterson approaches, Ingemar readies his weapons 
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presented annually to the best of the 
pros. 

Despite the overwhelming vote for 
Palmer over such notable players as 
Ted Williams, Floyd Patterson and 


Norm VanBrocklin, several sports- 
writers were critical of the selection 
on the grounds that golf is not a true 
sport. At least one paper conducted a 
poll of its readers and Palmer did not 
come close to winning. 

~ The crux of the matter appears to 
be this. Since golf does not involve 
head-to-head competition and can be 
excelled in by the obese, the aged and 
other less athletic looking types, the 
game can hardly be considered sport 
on the “he-man” level of hockey, 
football, boxing or baseball. 

This corner, however, would like to 
back up the selection of Arnie 
Palmer. Slender and wiry, he is the 
perfect picture of a champion. He 
has all the ingredients, physical and 
mental, to have made good in most 
any other athletic endeavor. 


MITTS OVER MIAMI 


The third act in the boxing drama 
featuring Floyd Patterson and Inge- 
mar Johansson is prepared to move 
on stage at the Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. The stars of the show have 
been rehearsing their respective roles 
for the better part of two months. 

The critics differ widely in their 
previews. Most, however, expect that 
a bigger and stronger Patterson will 
be called on for the encores when 
the final curtain goes down. The 
champion has developed into a full- 
fledged heavyweight for the first time 
in his career. He has built himself up 
to a solid 198 pounds, but insists that 
when he dons his costume for the 
first curtain call, he will not weigh a 
pound more than 190. Speed and 
agility and better boxing ability com- 
pose the formula that Floyd main- 
tains will decide the “rubber” match 
in his favor. 

Ingo, the glamorous Swede, never 
can be discounted in light of his 
potent right hand. As he has proved 
on so many occasions in the past, he 
has the inherent power to devastate 
any target once given the opportunity. 
The main question here is whether or 
not he can explode the big bomb 
against the moving, stabbing target 
that is Patterson. Ingo insists that he 
has stepped up his work program for 
this fight. He claims that he has kept 
himself in good physical condition 
with steady work in and around his 
native Goteborg. A lack of the 
spartan approach was certainly a key 


factor in his demise at the Polo 
Grounds last summer when Floyd 
took him out in five fast rounds. t 











Christianity On The Move 
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ment being called the twentieth- 
century Pentecost, intensive Chris- 
tianity, grace in the concrete. Men, 
whom I saw enter the retreat as in- 
different Catholics, marched out with 
a flaming determination to conquer 
the world for Christ. Many were 
those who previously had reluctantly 
and distastefully attended Sunday 
Mass but now were signing promises 
of honor to attend Mass three and 
four times a week. But the greatest 
impact of all came at the closing 
ceremony of the last day—the 
clausura. Here man after man firmly 
clutched a microphone, and when 
asked to express his thoughts about 
the Cursillo, chokingly said with tear 
filled eyes, “The past three days 
have been the happiest days of my 
life.” The Cursillo was aimed at all 
types of Catholics—the saintly, the 
mediocre, the lapsed. 

But these extraordinary graces did 
not fall from heaven by chance; a 
vast army had been mobilized to ask 
God for them. The Cursillo had 
actually begun weeks before when 
hospital patients, grammar school 
children, priests, wives, sons and 
daughters offered Masses, said 
Rosaries, fasted on bread and water, 
walked long distances to Mass, gave 
up sleep, lipstick and television for 
its success. As every lengthy lecture 
was being given in the gym of the 
school, two professores knelt before 
the altar in church, their arms pain- 
fully outstretched for their brother 
Cursillistas, who were just beginning 
to live the Cursillo. It did not take 
long for me to know the “why” of the 
Cursillos’ success—prayer and _ sacri- 
fice. 

For three days, the Cursillistas had 
tasted a life which they had never 
experienced, one where Christ was 


their beginning and end, a foretaste 
of a happiness to come in the next 
life. But what assurance had they 
that such a life could continue when 
they again met the tempting world 
face to face? The Cursillo again gave 
the answer: a twofold weekly meeting. 
In the first part the Cursillistas would 
relive the spirit of the past three days 
by listening to a stimulating talk of 
a priest Cursillista; in the second they 
would make a public examination of 
the written promises they had made 
to attend daily Mass, make their 
morning offering and meditation, say 
the Rosary, etc. Without this follow- 
up, weekly meeting, the spirit of the 
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SIGNALS OF SPRING 


Birds call; 

prinked petals stir; 

the catkins slap in winds; 

and eyes of urchins wander from 


a book. 
—SisterR Mary Honora, O.S.F. 
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Cursillo would fade away. With it the 
spirit would be revitalized and bind 
the men in a close union of fraternal 
charity. If one Cursillista should fall, 
the others would extend their helping 
hands. 

The closing night of the Cursillo 
at Wichita Falls was history—it was 
the first one given in this city. It was 
now numbered among a score which 
have fired Texas since the night of 
May 27, 1957, when Fr. Fernandez 
and two professors from Spain offered 
our country’s first Cursillo to our Lady 
of Guadalupe. It formed one flame in 
a chain of fire stretching back to 
January 7, 1949, when after eight 
years of experimentation the Cursillo 
was given birth in Majorca, Spain. 

The Cursillo was no flash in the 
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night or a passing fancy. In Tex: 
alone the past three years of this 
movement had produced an admirab!e 
number of Cursillistas: 100 pries's 
and 4,500 laymen and laywome 

Their magazine, Ultreya, written e1- 
tirely in English (office: 2109 PF. 
Second St., Austin, Tex.) with on 

one year’s existence had now a ci 

culation in forty states and fifte: 

foreign countries. 

The movement today has won tl 
support of the hierarchy at home an | 
abroad. Bishop Louis J. Reicher «{ 
Austin referred to the twenty-fifi) 
Cursillo in his diocese as, “ 
occasion of tremendous importance 
the history of the diocese.” Arcl- 
bishop Benjamin Cardinal Arriba 
Castro of Tarragona, Spain, compar: 
the Cursillos to St. Paul on the roa: 
to Damascus. Bishop Juan Hervas 
Ciudad Real, Spain, spoke of them as, 
“, . . nothing else except one instrii- 
ment more, powerful and generous, in 
the hands of the Hierarchy established 
by Divine Right.” Interest in the 
movement has constantly been on the 
increase. Its future is most promisin 

As I sat in the station that closing 
night in September 1960, waiting for 
my bus back home, the events of the 
past three days were flashing throug) 
my mind, unbridled and resisting all 
efforts to put them into words. | 
could only sum them up with the 
words of my old, whiskered friend 
Serefino, “You'll never know what a 
Cursillo is until you’ve seen and lived 
one.” t 


Selecting A Best Seller 

Continued from page 13 

MacKinlay Kantor show up on 
the lists, as they often do, it is not 
likely to be for works which sparkle 
with the kindly or the romantic. 

If some best-sellers are gentle ai 
equally as many are tough, is the: 
anything that all best-sellers seem | 
have in common? Perhaps the ou 
standing quality these books share 
that of excitement. They are alive 
the moment, and the mood of tl 
moment—even when they happen 
be historical fiction. Ordinarily th 
excitement is accompanied by a lac 
of literary excellence. These books a 
“popular” in the sense of the ter 
“popular taste.” | 
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They are pseud 
novels, really, in any meaningful tern 
of the requirements of art. Hawaii 
scarcely a novel at all, but a huge j: 
of reportage. John Hersey’s The Chil 
Buyer, recently on the lists, is not 
novel but rather a fictional report « 
an investigating committee—in tl 
form of a report of an investigatin 
committee. 

This—the lack of literary excellence 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Rev. Brendan Burns, S.A., Elizabeth 
Keegan, Frances Carson, John N. Tara- 
bock, Ignatius Mueller, Mae Smith, Mary 
C. Sweeney, Leslie G. Oakes, Marie 
Boyle, Nolen Hussey, Patrick Molloy, 
Nellie Murney, Nicholas Lucas, Anna 
Frech, Ted Schaefer, Charles Troy, 
Cecelia Bacon Lowden, Rev. Joseph 
Grundner, Joseph Louis Bacon, Frank 
M. Maznik, Patrick Lyons, Mamie 
Sweeney, Anna Seibel, Miss Catherine 
Gibbons, Frederick Heitz, Raphael Pas- 
quale, Ella Brooks, Mrs. A. Postanowicz, 
Roy Spybrook, Chrestine Geisel, Isabele 
Spillane, Frances M. Welch, Mrs. G. A. 
Hohensee, Lydia Mouton, Lillian M. 
kelly, Miss Alberta Woreley, Stanley & 
Anna Goral, Herman Klackner, Olga 
Laessig, Mrs. Joseph Hutter, George 
Hrvacic, Frank Melntyre, E. P. Me- 
Williams, Agnes Pryor, William Papaleo, 
Mary E. Ziegler, Frank Jugler, Louis 
Sianchini, Jr., Johanna Regan, Nicholas 
DeFondo, Roger Dillon, Frank E. Eck- 
erle, Isobel Ott, Alfred Fisher, Maude 
Gilhooley, Lena Rooney, Josephine Dol- 
cimascolo, Thomas J. Moore, J. J. 
Shaughnessy, Josephine Mecca, Timothy 
J. Mullins, Francis M. Harrison, Edwin 
C. Johnson, John MacNally, Michael 
Schreier, Hilda De Palma, Celia Fitz- 
simons, George Corey, Ray Straub, 
Louise W. Gardiner, Margaret J. Howe, 
Elizabeth Bacon, Dorothy G. Clermont, 
Walter Cooney, Helen A. Ruddy, Rose 
Powers, Peter Belry, Rufus Heitz, Mrs. 
Saul Bodin, Frank Papke, Josephine 
Choszezyk, Bridget Fanner, Mrs. G. Y. 
Hyde, Mr. Lockahart, Martha Fanrak, 
B. Irene Smart, Dolores Schwarzenbach, 
Mrs. A. Zaglaniczny, Irene Piesik, Mrs. 
Alice Johns, Harold Newcomb, Mrs. A. 
Postanowicz, Thomas Dahill, Mrs. 
George Bernier, Ann Mutter, Mrs. A. 
Zelaney, Mrs. Henry V. Gardiner, Ther- 
esa Rodd, William F. Martin, Paul Mc- 
Kenney, Eugene De Witt Duncan, Myra 
Paffley, Maria Herzog, Rachel Pimento, 
Frank Tucci, John Zupka, Hubert L. 
Leonard, Miss Gertrude A. O’Brien, Eva 
Powell, Elinor Steffers, Mathias & 
Marianna Wenda, Edward F. Devine, 
Mrs. N. Martone, Miss Grace Alchorn, 
Miss Mary Daniel, Kay Zink, Mrs. J. G. 
Fitzgerald, Sadie Theresa Sullivan, Sally 
Kridgen, Mary Finnigan, Stephen C. 
Heenan, Sister Mary Geraldine Higgins, 
Mrs. R. C. Anderson, George Manko, Jr., 
Joe Wagner, Mrs. S. Farrell, John 
Berend, Phillip Berendi, Mary C. Chick, 
Mrs. E. D. Dixon, Mr. Vaughan, Janet 
Ewing, Miss Rose Mulligan, Miss L. 
Buddenlick, Mrs. Frank Barkow, Mrs. J. 
Kotchenrenter, Martha Holland, Eliza- 
beth Kauschinger, Emma G. Michales, 
Andrew Schwetz, James Ross, Kathleen 
Kinsella, Josephine Christ, Mark Gard- 
iner, John Vernon Cassel, Eddie 
Graham, Dr. Tom Dooley, Mrs. Shaw, 
John & Michalena Wisniewski, Bertha 
Firkus, Robert Steiner, T. Massa, J. A. 
Walsh, Miss Lena Rooney, Mrs. John 
Woods, Margaret M. Flynn, Martha V. 
Fairbrother, Margaret Marrett, Ray Car- 
penter, Molly Murphy, Myron R. Walt- 
man, Sister Mary Rosa McDonough, 
Carl Doney, James & Ellizabeth Mc- 
Mahon, Blanche Tierney, Emma Mick- 
lek, Susie Blumberg, Battista & Sarafind 
Aundino, Nina T. Cameron, Margaret 
Newman, Miss Ellen Flannery, Mrs. 
George C. Brown, Mrs. Theo. Adolay, 
Mrs. T. King, Mrs. J. Wine, Sr., Miss M. 
Virginia Mooney, Thomas Robert 
Conolly, George Geiss, Mary Hynes, 
Senan Shannon, Edward Duffy, Wil- 
liam J. Ehrhardt, Jr., Catherine Hickey, 
John St. Germain, Matt Doheney, 
Harry McGinney, Lillian Williams. 
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—accounts' for the fact that the 
people’s choice and the critics’ choice 
are quite often two different matters. 
(It accounts too for the perennial 
presence of Mrs. Keyes.) Not long 
ago the New York Times began the 
practice of appending to its best- 
seller list a list of books under the 
heading “And Bear in Mind.” The 
implication that the books on_ this 
nether list are of greater merit—and 
are selling fewer copies—than the 
books on “the list” is fairly obvious. 
The public’s taste and the critic’s 
taste are, however, not always at 
odds. Lampedusa’s The Leopard has 
met with wide critical acclaim and 
has been on the best-seller lists, in 
one position or another, for the 
greater part of a year. And as I write, 
the bottom entrant is Elizabeth Spen- 
cer’s brilliant short novel The Light in 
the Piazza, a book new to best-seller- 
dom but hailed by reviewers (this one 
included) as one of the best novels in 
recent memory. 

Maybe women are, after all, the 
exclusive readers of _ best-selling 
novels, and maybe that’s why the 
best-seller list phenomenon is_ in- 
scrutable. If so, the only safe com- 
ment and prediction to make is that 
there will always be a best-seller list 
and there will always be a Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Tt 
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The Drug Addiction Problem 
Continued from page 15 

Marginal and doubtful as _ he 
may be, he is entitled to the best 
efforts we can give him. How we 
direct these efforts towards treatment 
and cure must be guided by knowl- 
edge and experience. All voluntary 
treatment programs have failed. 

As I have suggested before, the 
community has an important stake in 
the addiction problem. What about 
the prevention of the spread of this 
vice? Since the best cure for addiction 
is for it never to occur, our chief and 
most practical concern must be with 
the non-addict contemporary of the 
addict. To him we owe the most re- 
sponsibility. For his safety we must 
segregate and cure the addict. 

In this regard and in conclusion you 
should know that His Holiness, the 
late Pope Pius XII in speaking before 
an international group of physicians 
at the Vatican in 1957, warned 
against addiction and _ stated that 
severe legislation is needed to curb 
the IMPROPER USE AND SALE OF 
NARCOTICS. He also observed that 
“the abuse of drugs leads to com- 
plete neglect of the most fundamental 
demands of personal and family 


life.” tT 








Meeting Foreign 
Students 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Quigley 
are a young Catholic couple living 
in Peekskill, N. Y. They have six 
young children. Within the last 
three years they have invited and 
entertained a host of foreign 
‘students in their home. Some of 
these students hailed from South 
America, Ghana, and India. 

Why are more and more Ameri- 
can families showing an interest in 
foreign students who are jn this 
country? First of all, there is the 
motive of Christian charity. Next, 
many of them believe that their 
children develop through friendly 
contacts with visitors from differ- 
ent lands of the world. Further- 
more, they are providing the stu- 
dents with the opportunity of 
getting a true inside view of an 
American Catholic family. 

Most of those students will as- 
sume strategic positions when they 
return to their native lands. It is 
important that they have a healthy 
opinion of the way of life of a 
typical American family. It some- 
times happens that a _ foreign 
student returns to his homeland 
with only the stereotyped image of 
an American family which he de- 
rives from a Hollywood movie. 

No area of the U.S. is without 
foreign students. A phone call to 
the Newman Club chaplain or to 
the Dean of Men will generally 
discover possible students to be 
invited. The language difficulties 
should not be feared. Just about 
all of these students can speak 
some English. And before long 
members of your family will be 
struggling along in Spanish o1 
Korean. Or your children will be 
singing French songs. 

Of the twenty thousand Catholic 
students who come to the United 
States for study, about three quar- 
ters of them do not attend Catholic 
institutions. Sometimes their visit 
to a Catholic home may be the 
occasion for bringing them back 
to the practice of the faith. 

The NCWC Foreign Visitors 
Office in Washington emphasizes 
many other points in the foreign 
student apostolate. It is a work 
which will benefit not only the 
student and our own families but 
which will bring good will towards 
our Church and our country 
throughout the world. 7 

—DerSALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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MUSIC 


A MUSICAL TITAN 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN appears on the 
CBS Television Network approxima- 
tely twice a month—once on the pro- 
gram titled The New York Philhar- 
monic Young People’s Concert and 
once on Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic. 

In these capacities and others he 
has, and is, creating an almost un- 
precedented interest in symphonic 
music. This is not surprising since he 
is a musician of prodigious and varied 
gifts. He is an accomplished conduc- 
tor, composer for the concert hall and 
musical theatre, pianist, teacher, tele- 
vision personality and author. All 
these activities have placed him in a 
unique position as “music’s most 
articulate spokesman,” a man who 
probably has brought the pleasures of 
music to more people than any other 
one musician in the history of music. 


During a tour with the New York 
Philharmonic, last year, 5,000 children 
attended his young people’s concert 
in Vancouver, B.C. The police had to 
be called out in Hawaii to restrain the 
crowd which pushed its way back- 
stage to congratulate the orchestra 
and seek Bernstein’s autograph. But 
Las Vegas was perhaps the most 
amazing stop on that trip. A sym- 
phony orchestra had never before 
played there, yet 7,000 people turned 
out for the concert, filling an audi- 
torium that had never been filled 
before. 

The man responsible for things such 
as that never heard a live symphony 
orchestra until he was sixteen vears 
old and was rejected for the job of 
second Glee Club accompanist while 
a student at Harvard University. 

A recognized genius, Bernstein adds 
color to that fact by his somewhat 
eccentric behavior. 


BERNSTEIN AN EXTROVERT 


He is almost as exuberant about his 
clothes as he is about music and 
invites friends to fittings which he 
regards as especially momentous. 

He is such an extrovert that he has 
been known to shout tearful farewells 
to utter strangers on the shore from 
the rail of a Martha’s Vineyard ferry. 

Attending a Bernstein concert is 
an optical as well as an aural ex- 
perience. He communicates with his 
hands, arms, shoulders and knees, to 
say nothing of the forehead. He writes 
music in taxis, airplanes and railroad 
stations, speaks five languages and 
writes poetry. ' 
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Born in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
August 25, 1918, Bernstein grew up 
in Boston. At the age of ten, a gift of 
an old upright piano sparked his 
interest in music and, within a short 
time, he had decided on his future. 

He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1939 and spent the next 
two years at the Curtis Institute, 
working with Fritz Reiner in con- 
ducting and with Randall Thompson 
in orchestration. His piano studies, 
begun in Boston, were continued with 
Isabelle Vengerova. 


SUBSTITUTED FOR WALTER 


Accepted as a student in conducting 
by Serge Koussevitzky, he spent the 
summers of 1940 and 1941 at Tangle- 
wood where he met Artur Rodzinski, 
then Music Director of the New York 
Philharmonic, who engaged him as 


Assistant Conductor for the 1948- 
1944 season. Bernstein’s _ historic 





Has Caused A Musical Explosion 


debut with the orchestra came in 
November, 1943, when he brilliantly 
substituted for the suddenly _indis- 
posed Bruno Walter. He was only 
twenty-five years old at the time, but 
his unswerving march to fame and 
influence had begun. 

It is interesting to note that 
although Bernstein advanced steadily 
in his career, he was continually 
opposed by his father who wanted 
him to come into the family beauty- 
parlor and barbershop equipment 
business. But the elder Bernstein has 
finally removed his objections. He 
recently told an acquaintance, “You 
know, every genius had a handicap. 
Beethoven was deaf. Chopin had 
tuberculosis. Well, someday I suppose 


ONE 


the books will say, “Lenny Bernstein 
had a father.’ ” 

Bernstein's abilities as a conductor, 
a composer, a pianist and an author 
are not what make him a musical] 
titan. As in all areas of endeavor, it 
is the man who can express his know] 


edge and teach that is great—and 
Bernstein is a great teacher. His con 
tribution through television to th 
musical development of children, noi 
to mention adults, is inestimable. 

Bernstein’s talent for reducing hi 
subject matter to picturesque funda 
mentals is what makes him an ey 
cellent teacher. 


EXPLAINS ORCHESTRATION 

On one of his Young People’ 
Concerts he discussed orchestratio 
in the following manner: “Goo 
orchestration is orchestration — th 
comes out of the music itself. If it 
exactly right for that music, it | 
the music be heard in the clearest ar 
best possible way. 

“There are two ways to orchestrat 
One is the ‘family way,’ using on 
instruments belonging to one fami! 
such as the strings or woodwinds 
like relatives gathered together f 
Christmas dinner. The other way 
to mix the instruments up, puttii 
instruments from different famili: 
together, like friends gathered fi 
Christmas dinner. One way is mor 
homey, and the other is like going out 
and socializing. 

“Which way is better? It’s som 
thing like choosing the suit or dre: 
to wear when you want to look you 
best. But if you have difficulty maki) 
that decision—or deciding what gift 
give for Christmas or what to orde: 


for lunch—imagine how hard it is for 


a composer to choose between all th 
instruments at his disposal, to sa 
nothing of the hundreds of millio 
of possible combinations of all thes 
instruments. 

“But the clothes you wear are on! 
adornment, and the same _ thing 
true of orchestration. It makes musi 
look better, but it’s no good at all 
the music inside isn’t good.” 

Leonard Bernstein and the Ne\ 
York Philharmonic have won nume: 
ous awards for their work on tele 
vision. The governors of five state 
even proclaimed a day after them i 
1959. And the reason for the honoi 
and interest is quite simple. By hi 
virtuosity and genius for expressio1 
Leonard Bernstein has inspired a re 
surgence of interest in symphoni 
music through intelligent and articu 
late discussions illustrated by orches 
tral performances of the highes 
quality. ; 

—Rospert PApieEROWICZ 
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“Lay this body anywhere, 
only this I beg of you: 
remember me at the altar 
of God.” § —St. Monica 
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HOW SOON THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED LOVED ONE IS FORGOTTEN. HOW 
GOOD GOD IS TO HAVE GIVEN US THE POWER OF PRAYER...TO HELP 
THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES...THE SOULS IN PURGATORY! 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. masses said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
the spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family ! Graymoor Friars. 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $__________ Partial payment $_______ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 








— << ——— — — 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


Send to. inimical Enrolled by ; iene 








Street ee Street filiteshanadl 
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+ ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


IN EUROPE OVER THE ARMED FORCES RADIO. .; 


Sot ll 


LISUTSIN Uke 


on your STATION 


THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST 





Birmingham, Ala. WBRC Sun. 6:30 A.M. 960 
Fort Smith, Ark. KWHN Sun. 8:30 P.M. 1320 
Little Rock, Ark. KTHS Sun. 12.00 P.M. 590 
Denver, Colo. KOSI Sun. 7:30 A.M. 1430 
St. Petersburg, Fla. WSUN Sun. 8CO AM. 620 
Evansville, Ind. WJPS Sun. 7:09 A.M. 1330 
Fort Wayne, Ind. wowo Sun. 10:30 P.M. 1190 
Indianapolis, Ind. WiBc Sun. 8:36 P.M. 1070 
Lafayette, Ind. WBAA Sat. 7:30 P.M. 920 
Richmond, Ind. WGLM Sun. 1030 P.M. 96.1 
Des Moines, la. KSO Sun. 8:30 A.M. 1460 
Prestonburg, Ky. wbdoc Sun. 800 A.M. 1310 
Lake Charles, La. KPLC Sun. 10 30 P.M. 1470 
New Orleans, La. WWL Sun. 830 A.M. 870 
Kalamazoo, Mich. WKZO Sun. 7:00 A.M. 590 
Minneapolis, Minn. KEVE Sun. 800 P.M. 1440 
Joplin, Mo. KFSB Sun. 9.00 P.M. 1310 
St. Joseph, Mo. KRES Sun. 9:30 A.M. 1550 
New York, N. Y. WMCA Sun. 8:30 A.M. 570 
Utica, N. Y. WRUN Sun. 10.30 A.M. 1150 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y. WWRL Sun. 8:30 A.M. 1600 
Durham, N. C. WDNC Sun. 10:30 A.M. 620 
Sylva, N. C. WMS4J Sun. 1009 A.M. 1480 
Cleveland, O. WDOK Sun. 11:00 P.M. 1260 
Columbus, O. WTVN Sun. 11:30 P.M. 610 
Youngstown, O. WRED-FM Sun. 9:45 A.M. 101.1 
Portland, Ore. KWJJ Sat. 8.00 P.M. 1080 
Florence, S. C. WJIMX Sun. 800 P.M. 970 
Winner, S. D. KWYR Sun. 9:30 A.M. 1260 
Houston, Tex. KYOK Sun. 10:00 A.M. 1590 
Arlington, Va. WEAM Sun. 7:30 A.M. 1390 
Danville, Va. WBT™M Sun. 10.00 P.M. 1330 
Newport News, Va. WGH Sun. 7:00 A.M. 1310 
Keyser, W. Va. WKYR Sun. 3.00 P.M. 1270 
Logan, W. Va. WwvVOw Sun. 7:00 P.M. 1290 
Casper, Wyo. KTWO Sun. 8.30 A.M. 1470 
Antigonish, N. S. CIJFX Sun. 4.00 P.M. 580 
Montreal (Summer only) CJAD Sun. 2:00 P.M. 800 
St. John’s, Newfoundland VOCM Sun. 6:00 P.M. 590 


IF YOURS IS NOT LISTED 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DIRECTORY 
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